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Any  way  you  say  it,  the  fact  is  you  can’t  afford  to  let  bad  plates  get  into  the 
pressroom.  The  Accu-Lite  detects  out-of-register  plates  before  they  waste  your 
time  and  money. 

The  Model  550  Accu-Lite  Plate  Register  is  a  self-contained  system  that  ac¬ 
curately  registers  color  plates  by  focusing  three  high-powered,  lighted  optical 
lenses  onto  register  marks  or  a  common  area  of  the  image. 


A  lighted  cross-hair  is  projected  out  of  each  optical  head  which  is  manually 
and  individually  focused  into  a  position  of  register. 


After  focusing  the  first  plate  to  all  three  optical  heads,  no  further  adjustment 
is  necessary.  The  operator  now  has  a  perfect  view  of  the  register  on  each  color 
plate  prior  to  going  to  press. 


Contact  us  today  for  more  information. 
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Six  years  ago 
there  was  only  one 
UNIMAN  4/2  press 

Today  we  are 
the  world  leader. . . 


Belgium 


BrazU 


Netherlands  Indoneda 


.  With  sales  of  more  than  100  presses  to 
mid  size  newspapers  —  worldwide. 
IINIMAN  4/2  is  the  fastest  selling  press 
in  newspaper  history,  with  an  average 
of  20  complete  presses  sold  every  year. 
We  created  a  demand  for  UNIMAN  4/2  ( 
by  offering  a  heavy-duty  press  at  an 
attractive  capital  investment.  A  press 
with  the  ability  to  produce  excellent 
process  color  while  reducing  operating 
costs.  A  press  you  can  grow  with. 

If  you  ei\joy  being  a  leader  in  your 
market,  ask  the  people  who  have 
already  made  the  UNIMAN  decision. 
Then  call  us  —  MAN  Roland  USA,  Inc., 
333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 
(201)  469-6600,  Telex  833-330 
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FEBRUARY 

19-21— Annual  Communications  Conference,  Developing  Leadership  and 
Power  Through  Communications,  Howard  University  School  of  Com- 
munications.  The  Howard  Inn,  2225  Georgia  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

19-21 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  Columbia. 

19- 22 — SNPA,  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  The  Breakers,  Palm  Beach. 

20- 22— Alabama  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Mobile. 

21- 23 — Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference,  Inc.,  Hyatt  Regency 

O’Hare,  Rosemont,  III. 

26-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Sales 
Conference,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

26-3/1 — New  England  Collegiate  Newspaper  Association,  Layfayette  Hotel, 
Boston. 

28- 3/4 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Royal  Plaza  Hotel,  Orlando,  Fla. 

MARCH 

4-7— National  Newspaper  Association,  Governmental  Affairs  Conference, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

13-15— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  and  Telephone  Sales  Man¬ 
agers,  Annual  Convention,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

15-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Production  Confer¬ 
ence,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

18- 20— Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- 21— Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Spring  Conference,  Airport 

Marriott,  St.  Louis. 

21-24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Radisson, 
Indianapolis. 

21-24 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asssociatlon,  Annual  Meeting,  San  Antonio. 
23-26— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting.  Four  Seasons 
Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Omaha. 

29- 31 — SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference,  The  Harbour  Island  Hotel, 

Tampa. 


APRIL 

5-8— Newspaper  Research  Council,  General  Conference,  Opryland 
Hotel,  Nashville. 

7-10 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

17-19 — Midwest  Graphics  '87,  Sponsored  by  Printing  Views  Magazine, 
Convention  Hall,  Indianapolis. 

Seminars!  Workshops!  Clinics 
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"DESKTOP  PUDLISHING?  ARE  YOU  KIDOINQ ? 
HE  INVENTED  IT'/" 


About  Awards 

RIT  to  honor  Cook.  Stanton  R.  Cook,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago,  has 
been  chosen  as  the  1987  recipient  of  the  Isaiah  Thomas 
Award  presented  by  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy.  The  award,  to  be  presented  on  April  30,  honors 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  newspaper  publishing 
industry. 

Black  tie  dinner  for  Purcell.  The  Institute  of  Human 
Relations  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  will  hold  a 
black  tie  dinner  in  Boston  on  March  10  to  honor  Patrick  J. 
Purcell,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  New  York 
Post.  Purcell  will  receive  the  Community  Service  Human 
Relations  Award  at  the  event. 


FEBRUARY 

19 — NENA,  Advertising  &  the  Law,  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn,  Portland, 
Maine. 

22-24 — ANPA  and  INFE,  Budgeting/Planning  Workshop,  Stouffer  Con¬ 
course  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

22-25— NCAMA,  Managing  the  Classified  Department,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

24 — NENA,  Covering  Religious  News,  Seminar,  Howard  Johnson’s  57 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

MARCH 

1-4 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Workshop,  Houston. 

1-4 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Economic  Development  in  the  Rural 
South,  Natchez  Eola  Hotel,  Natchez,  Miss. 

15-20 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing  Center:  Copy  Edi¬ 
tors,  St.  Petersburg. 

24-25 — NENA,  Display  Advertising  Sales  Training  Course,  Howard  John¬ 
son’s  57  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

APRIL 

3-5 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  Better  Writing  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel, 
Downtown,  St.  Louis. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation,  Improving  Newspaper  Writing,  Seminar,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  Richmond,  Va. 
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KPA  award  to  Towles.  Donald  B.  Towles,  vice  president 
and  director  of  public  affairs  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  received  the  Edwards  Templin  Award  pre¬ 
sented  annually  by  the  Kentucky  Press  Association.  The 
Templin  Award  is  the  KPA’s  highest  honor  for  service. 

‘Star-studded’  event.  Tichi  Wilkerson  Kassel,  publisher 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Reporter. 
was  the  recipient  of  the  first  Gloria  Swanson  Humanitar¬ 
ian  Award  at  the  “star-studded”  American  Cinema 
Awards  held  recently  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel  in 
Beverly  Hills.  She  was  honored  for  her  active  role  in 
numerous  Los  Angeles  charities. 

Hearst  winner.  Darris  C.  Blackford,  a  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  senior,  won  First  place  in  the  Editorial  Writing 
Competition  of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion’s  27th  annual  Journalism  Awards  Program.  Blackford 
won  a  $  1 ,500  scholarship  and  the  chance  to  compete  in  the 
foundation’s  National  Writing  Championship  in  May. 

Thomas  Jefferson  winner.  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Shirley  S.  Abrahamson  has  been  named  by  Texas 
Tech  University  as  the  winner  of  the  1987  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  Award.  The  award  honors  an  elected  or  appointed 
official  concerned  with  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  the 
news  media  to  gather  and  disseminate  the  news. 
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Don’t  let  the  size  fool 
you.  If  you  had  a  Tandy  102 
portable  computer  on  your 
lap  you’d  have  your  hands 
on  a  lot  of  power. 

Fact  one:  'The  Tandy  102 
comes  with  five  built-in 
programs.  Use  it  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  word  processor,  an 
address/phone  directory, 
appointment  calendar  and 
auto  dialer.  Or  write  your 
own  programs  in  BASIC. 

Fact  two:  A  built-in  mo¬ 
dem  lets  you  communicate 


with  other  computers  over 
the  phone.  Keep  in  touch 
on  the  road.  Or  access  na¬ 
tional  information  services. 

Fact  three:  You  get  all 
this  for  just  $499.  'The 
Tandy  102  packs  the  power 
of  a  desktop  computer  in  a 
small,  battery-powered 
package  that  weighs  only 
three  pounds. 

Come  into  Radio  Shack 
today  and  try  on  a  Tandy 
102  (26-3803)  for  yourself. 


Radio /haeK 


The  Technology  Store’* 

*  DIVISIOH  OF  TANOV  COWOUTION 

Price  applies  at  Radio  Shack  Computer  Centers  and  participating  stores  and  dealers.  Actual  size:  IVax  IV/i 
X  SVat  Batteries  not  included 


CLO  iwnitfnfuinri  t! 


E&P  Classified 


Selling  Your  Paper? 

Put  your  ad  in  the  pages  of  E&P,  where  it 
will  reach  more  and  better  prospects.  If 
you’re  shopping  for  a  newspaper,  look  in 
the  pages  of  E&P — for  dailies,  weeklies, 
biweeklies,  tabloids,  shoppers,  newspaper 
groups  .  .  . 


Classified 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19*^  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here — every  week! 


Drop  proposal  to  limit 
inserts  in  second-class 
mailed  newspapers 

A  controversial  proposal  to  limit  the  number  of  adver¬ 
tising  inserts  allowed  in  a  second-class  mailed  newspaper 
will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Postal  Service,  a  top  official 
predicted. 

“Yes,  that’s  one  provision  in  the  total  proposal  that 
we’ve  already  decided  would  have  too  severe  an  effect  on 
newspapers,”  said  Scott  Hamel,  general  manager  of  the 
field  and  support  division  for  the  Postal  Service  office  of 
classification  and  rates  administration. 

Under  the  proposal  —  which  drew  a  firestorm  of  criti¬ 
cism  from  publishers  of  small  and  community 
newspapers  —  newspapers  would  not  qualify  for  the  sec¬ 
ond-class  mailing  rate  if  the  number  of  pages  of  preprinted 
supplements  in  a  particular  issue  exceeded  the  number  of 
pages  in  the  newspaper  itself. 

Many  newspaper  publishers  argued  that  the  rule,  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Dec.  12,  1986,  Federal  Register,  would  cut 
their  advertising  revenue  to  the  point  at  which  they  would 
have  to  fold  their  publications. 

The  rule  had  been  targeted  mostly  at  magazines  which 
recently  have  been  mailing  thick  catalogs  as  “supple¬ 
ments”  to  their  publication.  In  a  celebrated  case,  a  profes¬ 
sional  association  mailed  its  1 ,000-page  directory  at  sec¬ 
ond-class  rates  as  a  “supplement”  to  a  rather  thin  maga¬ 
zine. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Hamel  said  the  Postal  Service 
is  still  considering  ordering  newspapers  to  print  the  words 
“Supplement  to  ...  ”  along  with  the  publication  name  on 
all  supplements.  That  requirement  was  dropped  several 
years  ago. 

Justice  Dept,  wants  to  allow 
phone  companies  to  offer 
new  eiectronic  info  services 

The  Justice  Department  has  proposed  that  the  federal 
restrictions  on  local  telephone  companies  be  lifted  to  allow 
them  to  enter  new  lines  of  business,  including  electronic 
information  services. 

The  Justice  Dept,  proposal  was  interpreted  to  mean  that 
local  Bell  Operating  Companies  would  be  able  to  enter 
businesses  such  as  electronic  classifieds,  shop-at-home 
services,  and  electronic  mail  services  which  could  place 
them  in  direct  competition  with  newspapers. 

The  Modified  Consent  Decree  overseen  by  Federal 
District  Judge  Harold  Greene  in  Washington,  D.C.,  cur¬ 
rently  prohibits  regional  telephone  companies  from  offer¬ 
ing  electronic  information  services.  The  Justice  Dept, 
proposal  calls  on  Judge  Greene  to  lift  that  restriction 
which  was  included  in  the  Jan.  1,  1984,  AT&T  breakup  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Bell  Operating  Companies  from  using 
their  regional  telephone  monopolies  to  stifle  telecommuni¬ 
cations  competition  in  their  markets. 

The  Justice  Dept,  said  that  if  Judge  Greene  does  not 
agree  to  lift  the  restrictions,  it  would  consider  seeking  to 
do  it  through  congressional  action. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
long  been  on  record  as  opposing  the  entry  of  telephone 
companies  into  the  area  of  electronic  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

Kathleen  Criner,  ANPA  director  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  affairs,  said  newspaper  publishers  have  not  wavered 
in  their  opposition  to  allowing  local  phone  companies  to 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Any  color  scanner  makes  separations. 
This  one  makes 


Good  news!  Now  there’s  a  scanner  that  can 
handle  the  daily  grind  of  producing  the  daily 
paper. 

Our  extremely  reliable  SG-608  is  truly  a 
workhorse  of  a  different  color.  That’s  because 
it  features  a  unique  red-laser  dot  generator 
for  greater  on-the-job  dependability  and  up  to 
twice  the  service  life  with  less  downtime  and 
fewer  maintenance  headaches. 

The  SG-608  lets  you  routinely  handle  the 
quick  turnarounds  and  high- volume  production 
that  are  a  way  of  life  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  And,  unlike  most  scanners,  you  don’t 
have  to  be  a  genius  with  computers  to  set  up 
and  operate  one. 


The  economically  priced  SG-608  is  prob¬ 
ably  all  the  scanner  you’ll  ever  need.  But  it’s 
also  the  logical  place  to  start  if  you’re  consider¬ 
ing  a  complete  page  make-up  system  later  on. 

When  we  designed  the  SG-608,  we  had 
one  thing  in  mind -reliability.  That’s  because 
we  understand:  If  you  don’t  get  your  paper  out 
today,  there  may  not  be  a  tomorrow. 

DS  America  _ 

A  subsidiary’  of  Dainippon  Screen  Mf^.  Co.  iJd.  SCREEN 
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Speakes’  last  briefing 

Larry  Speakes  reveals  his  experience  as  White  House  spokesman 
and  principal  contact  between  the  press  and  the  President  for  the  last 
six  years  has  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  there  should  be  less 
secrecy  in  government,  not  more,  and  there  should  be  more  frequent 
contact  between  the  press  and  the  President.  In  fact,  these  were  his 
recommendations  to  the  President  made  during  his  valedictory  press 
briefing  last  week. 

Welcome  to  the  group,  Larry!  The  press  has  made  these  sugges¬ 
tions  so  often  in  recent  years  the  public  has  been  brought  to  believe 
the  motivation  has  been  purely  selfish  —  to  develop  bigger  and 
better  headlines.  Speakes  has  put  it  in  the  proper  perspective:  It  is  in 
the  public’s  interest. 

Somewhat  defending  President  Reagan’s  record  of  press  confer¬ 
ences,  he  said  “he  has  had  more  than  you  think,  but  not  enough.’’  In 
addition  to  the  39  press  conference  in  six  years,  there  have  been  497 
“other  meetings  with  the  press,  ranging  from  one-on-one  interviews 
to  group  sessions  to  mini-press  conferences  to  brief  question-and- 
answer  sessions  on  the  way  to  the  helicopter.”  We  don’t  see  how  a 
shouting  match  between  reporters  and  the  President  muffled  by  the 
noise  of  a  helicopter  engine  can  be  called  a  “brief  question-and- 
answer  session.”  If  you  eliminate  those  from  the  total,  two  per  week 
coming  and  going  almost  every  weekend  for  six  years,  the  total  of 
“other  meetings”  will  be  reduced  to  around  200. 

Nevertheless,  Speakes  believes  “the  press  conference  has  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  relationships  between  the  President  and  the 
press  —  it  gives  the  public  a  chance  to  see  how  the  President  reacts, 
how  he  performs.”  But  Speakes  believes  the  press  conference  “in  its 
present  form  may  have  outlived  its  usefulness  —  its  usefulness  to 
the  Presidency,  its  usefulness  to  the  press  and  to  the  public.”  He 
urged  the  White  House  and  the  press  to  take  steps  together  “to  save 
this  important  institution  of  the  democratic  process.” 

Speakes  would  like  to  revive  the  informality  of  press  conferences  in 
the  Oval  Office  “in  a  setting  suitable  to  television,”  but  the  problems 
presented  by  the  demands  of  television  seemed  to  be  foremost  in  his 
mind.  “We’ve  been  inundated  by  cameras  and  microphones,  and 
cables  and  producers  and  correspondents”  of  seven  networks. 

The  logistical  problems  of  the  televised  press  conference  have 
necessitated  changes  in  the  past.  Not  too  long  ago,  the  White  House 
successfully  eliminated  the  shouting  and  the  jumping-jack  antics  of 
reporters  trying  to  get  the  President’s  attention.  They  have  been 
taught  to  stay  in  their  seats  and  raise  their  hands.  Why  not  apply  the 
same  rule  to  those  “photo  opportunities”  in  the  Rose  Garden  or  at  the 
helicopter  pad  and  eliminate  the  shouting?  What’s  wrong  with  having 
a  pool  tv  camera  provide  the  feed  for  all  networks?  Instead  of  permit¬ 
ting  some  media  to  “pack  the  house”  with  many  reporters,  why  can’t 
there  be  a  limit  on  the  number  of  reporters  representing  one  paper  or 
network? 

There  will  be  violent  opposition  to  suggestions  like  this  because 
each  one  requires  a  little  sacrifice  by  someone.  But  if  one  or  more 
changes  like  this  will  produce  a  better  and  more  practical  press 
conference  format,  they  all  worth  serious  consideration. 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN 


About  that  word  —  ‘first’ 


By  Arthur  C.  Gorlick 

The  caption  with  a  photo  of  three 
smiling  women  in  airline  uniforms 
that  appeared  recently  on  the  nation 
page  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
contained  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
words  in  journalism:  “first.” 

The  caption,  or  “cutlines”  as  they 
are  called,  said  that  when  their  flight 
landed  at  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  “it  marked  a  ‘first’  in 
U.S.  commercial  aviation  history.”  It 
said  it  was  the  first  time  that  “an  all¬ 
female  crew  was  in  control  of  both  the 
cockpit  and  cabin  of  a  Boeing  727 
jetliner.” 

It  also  said  that  six  weeks  earlier, 
the  pilot  “became  the  first  woman  to 
win  captain’s  stripes  for  a  commercial 
airline.” 

Before  the  P-I  published  a  correc¬ 
tion  a  few  days  later  setting  the  record 
straight,  several  readers  pointed  to 
numerous  ealier  commercial  flights 
with  all-female  crews.  Others  pro¬ 
vided  names  of  several  female  airline 
captains.  Records  at  the  P-1  and  else¬ 
where  backed  them  up. 

So  how  could  the  incorrect  infor¬ 
mation  appear  in  the  P-I? 

The  story  originated  at  one  newspa¬ 
per,  was  picked  up  by  a  wire  service 
and  the  wire  service  report  was 
accepted  by  P-I.  Through  each  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  story,  words  and  phras¬ 
ing  intended  to  limit  or  qualify  infor¬ 
mation  slipped  by  the  wayside.  As 
the  story  moved  farther  from  its  ori¬ 
gin,  it  was  homogenized  and  con¬ 
densed.  Language  changed,  appar¬ 
ently  in  sincere  efforts  to  clarify  it, 
and  some  intended  meanings  shifted. 

The  story  originated  at  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  where  Paul 
Harral,  nighttime  assistant  managing 
editor,  said  the  paper  offered  readers 
a  full  feature  on  it. 

The  Star-Telegram’s  story  made  it 
clear  that  the  all-female  crew  was  a 
first  for  American  Airlines  and  con¬ 
tained  hedges  against  the  possibility 
of  it  being  first  in  commercial  aviation 
history. 

The  newspaper  later  published  a 
correction  of  a  sentence  which 
claimed  that  the  pilot  was  the  first 
woman  to  receive  captain’s  stripes, 
Harral  said. 


(Gorlick  is  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer’s  assistant  managing  editor 
and  its  reader  representative.) 


Phil  Magers,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  bureau  manager  in  Dallas,  said 
the  Star-Telegram  story  was  accepted 
as  accurate  and  sources  contacted 
during  the  New  Year’s  holiday  period 
when  it  broke  couldn’t  refute  it. 

While  the  Star-Telelgram’s  story 
clearly  referred  to  American  Airlines, 
tighter  language  used  in  caption  mate¬ 
rial  with  UPI’s  photo  said,  “For  the 
first  time  in  American  aviation  history 
a  commercial  flight  crew  consisted  of 
an  all-female  flight  crew  at  the  helm.” 

The  reference  to  “American”  is 
ambiguous.  It’s  unclear  if  it  means  the 
airline  or  the  nation. 

After  Magers  had  a  reporter  back¬ 
track  on  the  story,  UPI’s  Dallas 
bureau  transmitted  a  correction  to  all 
newspapers  that  might  have  used  its 
incorrect  report. 

At  the  P-I,  relief  nation-wire  editor 
Wayne  Jacobi  told  why  he  thought 
UPI’s  original  photo  story  was  worth 
reporting: 

“It  was  an  aviation  story,  some¬ 
thing  that’s  almost  always  of  interest 
here  in  Seattle,  and  it  was  these  nice, 
smiling  women  who  had  accom¬ 
plished  something  worthwhile,” 
Jacobi  said. 

“It  seemed  interesting  and  innocu¬ 
ous,  bright  and  upbeat.”  He  said  he 
trusted  contents  of  the  UPI  material 
because  “by  the  time  we  got  it  up  here 
it  had  made  a  couple  cuts  in  the  wire 
service  system”  and  he  felt  “some¬ 


body  must  have  checked  it  at  each 
level.” 

He  sent  the  material  to  a  caption 
writer  for  a  “CLO,”  a  photo  with 
cutlines  only.  Information  was  con¬ 
densed  to  five  lines  of  type,  the 
amount  of  space  available  for  use  with 
the  three-column  photo. 

But  what  had  been  a  clear  reference 
to  American  Airlines  in  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  a  confusing  “American 
aviation  history”  in  the  UPI  caption, 
emerged  in  the  P-I  as  ‘a  first’  in  U.S. 
commercial  aviation  history.” 

The  originally  intended  meaning  of 
the  word  “American”  shifted  to 
“U.S.”  in  the  effort  to  clarify  it. 

“All-woman  crew  makes  U.S.  his¬ 
tory,”  trumpeted  the  headline. 

Harral,  Magers,  Jacobi  and  others 
agree  that  alarm  bells  should  ring 
whenever  superlatives  such  as 
“first”  or  “last”  are  used. 

“When  journalists  see  the  word 
‘first’  in  a  story,”  said  Harral,  “they 
would  be  wise  to  recall  the  line  from 
Ecclesiastes:  ‘There  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.’” 

Clarification 

In  an  article  “An  active  year  of 
buying  and  selling”  in  the  Jan.  3  issue 
of  E&P,  it  stated,  “And  on  Feb.  28, 
the  Colorado  Springs  San  was  sold  to 
Freedom  Newspapers,  owners  of  the 


(Continued  on  page  43} 


“We  rely  on  States  News  Service  to  tip  us  off  about  significant  SEC 
filings,  write  brief  stories  and  provide  sidebars.  Without  States’ 
help  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  us  to  cover  mnning 
stories  such  as  the  Goldsmith  campaign  to  take  over  Goodyear.” 
—Ernest  Holsendolph,  business  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

For  details  contact  Dan  Barber  at  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 
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in  dots. 


Why?  Because  dots  are  the  basis  for  Letterpress 
reproduction.  And  we  excel  at  reproduction.  In  May, 
The  Post-Standard  won  first  prize  in  Eastman  Kodak’s 
“Run  for  the  Money”  contest  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  In  1979  the  Herald-Journal  took  first 
prize  in  the  same  contest.  Add  an  honorable  mention  in 
1983  and  that  makes  3  awards  in  the  last  7  years. 

In  Syracuse,  we  think  of  quality  reproduction  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  news  products. 

That’s  why  we’re  just  as  proud  of  our  dots  as  we  are  of 
the  quality  of  our  reporting. 
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The  press  gets  its  report  card 

Outgoing  presidential  press  spokesman  Larry  Speakes  offers  his 
perceptions  on  the  White  House  press  corps  in  his  last  press  briefing 


Larry  Speakes  took  over  as  chief  spokesman  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  on  March  30,  1981 .  Nearly  six  years  and  two 
thousand  press  briefings  later  he  is  resigning  to  take  a 
public  relations  position  at  Merrill  Lynch  in  New  York 
City. 

Last  week  (Jan.  30)  Speakes  held  his  last  press  briefing 
and  delivered  to  the  press  his  "state  of  the  anion  between 
the  President  and  the  press"  address. 

“Someone  said  leaving  the  White  House  is  like  going 
from  the  fire  into  the  frying  pan,”  Speakes  said.  “I'm  the 
only  man,  /  guess,  to  ever  move  to  New  York  to  seek  the 
quieter  life.  After  the  briefing  room,  an  argument  with  a 
New  York  cabdriver  will  be  a  piece  of  cake. 

“I’m  here  to  report  that  the  foundation  is  solid,”  he  told 
reporters  in  attendance,  “but  from  time  to  time  the  roof 
needs  a  little  repair  work.” 

He  then  chose  a  format  in  which  he  asked  himself  some 
questions  and  provided  the  answers.  A  text  of  what  he  said 
follows  here. 

Is  the  press  fair? 

Yes.  By  and  large  they’ve  given  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  a  fair  shake.  They’ve  reported  the  thrust  of  our  goals 
in  depth  and  generally  with  a  balanced  viewpoint.  They’ve 
called  us  on  the  carpet  when  we  needed  to  be  called  on  the 
carpet,  and  they  probably  gave  us  a  longer  honeymoon 
than  we  deserved. 

My  main  complaint  with  the  press  is  they  are  saddled  by 
a  fault  that’s  not  necessarily  of  their  own  making.  White 
House  press  are  by  necessity  generalists.  They’re  forced 
to  cover  stories  day  in  and  day  out  that  run  from  budget  to 
arms  control  to  economy  to  politics,  and,  therefore,  they 
tend  to  sometimes  ignore  the  broad  policy  questions  and 
focus  on  the  stumbles  and  the  bumbles  and  gaffes  —  and 
there  have  been  a  few  —  and  they  ignore  the  broad  policy. 

They  often  can’t  see  the  forest  through  the  trees.  Take 
the  federal  budget  —  that  blueprint  of  all  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  on  government  programs  where  policy  is  set. 
It  really  isn’t  a  story  in  Washington  until  you  get  a  fight 
going  between  Weinberger  and  Stockman  over  the 
defense  budget. 

When  I  began  in  this  business,  the  way  an  editor  chose 
the  lead  story  —  he  asked  himself  questions:  How  many 
people  does  this  affect?  What’s  the  impact  on  the  commu¬ 
nity  or  the  nation? 

Today  it  seems  the  number  one  factor  in  determining 
what’s  news  is  conflict  —  better  still,  if  it’s  personality 
conflict.  I’ve  often  thought  that  if  a  hundred  congressmen 
came  in  to  see  the  President  and  one  by  one  marched  on 
the  froni  lawn  and  said,  “The  President’s  proposal  is  just 
great,”  there’d  be  no  news.  But  if  99  walked  out  and  said, 
“The  President’s  program  stinks,”  then  you’ve  got  news. 


It  takes  conflict  these  days  to  make  news. 

How  has  the  press  corps  changed? 

In  a  word:  television.  We’ve  been  inundated  by  cameras 
and  microphones,  and  cables  and  producers  and  corres¬ 
pondents.  And  not  too  many  years  ago,  when  1  first  came 
to  the  White  House,  the  ratio  of  print  media  to  electronic 
media  was  75%I25%  in  favor  of  the  print  journalists. 
Today  the  ratio  is  reversed. 

When  you  take  200  newsmen  on  a  presidential  trip,  150 
are  representatives  of  radio  and  television.  When  1  left  the 
White  House  at  the  end  of  the  Ford  administration,  we  had 
three  networks  covering  the  President.  Today  there  are 
seven.  And  on  a  day  when  there  are  visiting  governors  and 
mayors  from  across  the  country,  we  may  have  as  many  as 
20  cameras  in  the  Oval  Office.  Ten  minutes  of  a  30-minute 
meeting  is  set  aside  for  photographs. 


In  the  Ford  days,  a  spokesman  would 
prepare  for  eight  or  ten  different  issues 
to  be  raised  in  his  daily  press  briefing. 
Today,  more  often  than  not,  a  single 
issue  wiil  dominate  the  White  House 
news  for  the  day.  This  is  brought  on  by 
television . . . 


But  more  than  sheer  numbers,  the  influence  of  televi¬ 
sion  on  the  shape  of  the  news  is  fast  becoming  the  only 
thing  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  the  Ford  days,  a  spokesman  would  prepare  for  eight 
or  ten  different  issues  to  be  raised  in  his  daily  press 
briefing.  Today,  more  often  than  not,  a  single  issue  will 
dominate  the  White  House  news  for  the  day.  This  is 
brought  on  by  television,  which  generally  airs  only  one 
story  a  day  from  the  White  House  beat.  This  is  having  an 
impact  on  how  everyone,  not  just  television  but  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  journals  cover  the 
news.  It  is  also  having  an  impact  on  the  message  the  public 
receives  —  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  say  they  receive 
the  majority  of  their  news  from  television. 

What’s  the  toughest  part  of  your  job? 

Answering  questions  when  you  don’t  have  the  answers. 
My  job  is  like  a  reporter’s  job.  1  have  to  go  for  the  facts  just 
as  a  reporter  does.  1  have  to  interview  one,  or  two,  or  a 
dozen  different  people  to  find  out  what’s  going  on.  Then  I 
weigh  the  facts.  I  evaluate  news  sources,  and  I  decide 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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who’s  telling  the  truth  and  who’s  not. 

We  have  a  saying  in  the  press  office,  and  sometimes  it’s 
only  half  in  jest,  “When  all  else  fails,  resort  to  the  truth.” 
We  learned  to  ask  the  right  questions  though,  like:  “Are 
you  invading  Grenada  today?”  Answer  comes  back:  “No, 
preposterous.”  You  soon  have  to  learn  the  follow-up: 
“Then  are  you  invading  Grenada  tomorrow?”  You  live 
and  learn  in  this  business. 

Well,  what’s  so  tough  about  this  job? 

Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  looking  over  your  shoul¬ 
der.  As  Andy  said,  that  book  is  going  to  be  titled,  “Every¬ 
body  wants  to  be  a  press  secretary,  but  nobody  wants  to  go 
to  the  briefing  room.”  The  screw-up  potential  in  this  job  is 
greater  than  perhaps  any  other  job  in  the  world.  Every 
briefing  is  like  pitching  the  seventh  game  of  the  World 
Series:  you’re  only  one  bad  pitch  away  from  oblivion. 


The  screw-up  potential  in  this  job  is 
greater  than  perhaps  any  other  job  in 
the  world.  Every  briefing  is  like 
pitching  the  seventh  game  of  the  World 
Series:  you’re  only  one  bad  pitch  away 
from  oblivion. 


It’s  ironic  my  going  to  Wall  Street.  One  of  my  biggest 
goofs  came  concerning  Wall  Street.  We  were  flying  down 
to  New  Orleans  on  Air  Force  One  —  we  always  have  that 
pool  of  reporters  with  us  —  and  1  went  back  to  brief ’em  as 
I  always  do.  A  question  came  up,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  meeting  tomorrow,  what  about  interest  rates? 
Well,  I  didn’t  think  I  said  anything.  Got  off  the  plane  in 
New  Orleans,  went  to  my  room  and  the  phone’s  ringing. 
It’s  Pete  Roussel.  He  says,  “What  have  you  said?”  1  said, 
“1  don’t  think  1  said  anything.”  He  says,  “Well,  the  stock 
market’s  gone  up  ten  points  in  the  last  ten  minutes.” 

And  so  1  beat  a  quick  run  down  to  the  pressroom  and 
found  out  the  pool  report  had  said  that  1  had  predicted 
interest  rates  would  go  down.  And  so  I  quickly  changed  it, 
the  stock  market  went  down  eight  points,  but  yet  we  made 
two  points  on  the  rally. 

You  know,  there’s  one  thing  I  want  to  do  when  1  get  to 
Wall  Street  —  I  want  to  find  that  person  that  starts  rumors 
about  every  six  weeks  that  the  President  has  had  a  heart 
attack.  There’s  not  a  morning  that  we  don’t  get  up  — 
about  once  a  month  —  that  somebody  comes  in  that  the 
President’s  had  a  heart  attack  in  the  night  and  trying  to 
make  a  buck  on  the  stock  market  somewhere. 

The  Reagan  Presidency  is  run  for  television.  What  have 
you  got  to  say  about  that? 

To  quote  Speake’s  law,  you  don’t  tell  us  how  to  stage 
the  news,  and  we  don’t  tell  you  how  to  cover  it.  We  are 
mindful  of  the  needs  of  television,  and  hopefully  all  of  the 
media.  But  there’s  more.  We’re  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  blue  sea  when  we  get  ready  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  press.  If  we  fail  to  provide  everything  that  the  press 
needs  to  do  its  job,  then  the  whole  White  House  is  in 
disarray.  Or  if  we  provide  everything  from  fact  sheets  on 
complex  budget  matters  to  helicopters  at  the  DMZ  to  fly 
the  film  in  for  network  deadlines,  then  we’re  accused  of 
running  the  White  House  just  to  suit  the  press  corps. 

The  press  complained  so  much  to  me  about  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  visit  to  Normandy  a  couple  of  years  ago.  1  told  them 
that  Eisenhower’s  job  in  planning  the  original  D-Day  was 
nothing  compared  to  getting  them  ashore  to  cover  the  40th 


Larry  Speakes  (right),  about  to  step  down  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  press  secretary  (Jan.  30),  introduces  his 
successor.  Marlin  Fitzwater,  during  a  briefing  in  the 
White  House  Briefing  Room.  Fitzwater,  who  took  over 
the  post  Feb.  2,  will  be  known  as  assistant  to  the 
President  for  press  relations. 

AP  LaserPlioto/Dennis  Cook 

anniversary. 

The  toughest  job  1  have  in  the  White  House  is  to  educate 
the  powers  that  be  that  communications  planners  must  be 
on  the  ground  floor  for  all  policy  planning.  Presidents  have 
failed,  and  they  have  failed  miserably,  because  they  were 
unable  to  communicate  and,  thereby,  mold  and  mobilize 
public  opinion.  Leadership  without  communications  is  a 
ship  of  state  without  power. 

Why  doesn’t  the  President  have  more  press  conferences? 

He  has  more  than  you  think,  but  not  enough,  in  my 
opinion.  To  date,  in  six  years,  he’s  held  39  press  confer¬ 
ences;  but  there  have  been  497  other  meetings  with  the 
press,  ranging  from  one-on-one  interviews  to  group  ses¬ 
sions  to  mini-press  conferences  to  brief  question-and- 
answer  sessions  on  the  way  to  the  helicopter. 

The  press  has  a  unique  way  of  keeping  tally,  though.  If 
it’s  not  in  the  East  Room,  if  it’s  not  prime  time,  if  it’s  not  a 
television  extravaganza,  then  it’s  not  a  press  conference. 
But  the  press  conference  has  an  important  role  in  the 
relationship  between  the  President  and  the  press.  It  pre¬ 
sents  the  President  often  in  a  tough  give-and-take  environ¬ 
ment,  answering  questions  about  his  policies.  It  gives  the 
public  a  chance  through  television  to  see  how  the  Presi¬ 
dent  reacts,  how  he  performs. 

But  the  press  conference  in  its  present  form  may  have 
outlived  its  usefulness  —  its  usefulness  to  the  Presidency, 
its  usefulness  to  the  press  and  to  the  public.  And,  1  might 
add,  the  White  House  and  the  press  must  together  take 
steps  to  save  this  important  institution  of  the  democratic 
process. 

What’s  wrong? 

Press  conferences  are  theater.  They’re  scripted. 
Reporters  ask  written  questions  to  which  a  President  gives 
a  rehearsed  answer.  The  spontaneity  is  lost.  The  press  is 
not  looking  for  information.  They’re  out  to  make  news.  An 
“1  gotcha”  syndrome  prevails.  There’s  an  attempt  to 
entrap  a  President.  “How  can  we  get  him  to  say  what  he 
doesn’t  want  to  say?” 

There  was  a  time  when  Presidents  could,  on  a  weekly 
basis,  call  reporters  into  the  Oval  Office,  and  there,  with 
the  press  assembled  around  the  desk,  would  follow  an 
honest,  thorough,  well-mannered,  profitable  give-and- 
take  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  That’s  the  way  FDR  did  it. 
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That’s  the  way  a  governor  of  California  named  Ronald 
Reagan  did  it. 

Let  us  seek  ways  to  recreate  the  Oval  Office  atmosphere 
in  a  setting  suitable  to  television.  Let  the  press  and  the 
White  House  join  hands  to  save  the  press  conference. 

The  Reagan  White  House  caters  to  television  and  ignored 
newspapers.  Is  that  fair? 

We  do  give  prominence  to  television  in  our  communica¬ 
tions  planning.  This  is  essential  because  most  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  get  their  news  from  television.  That’s  a  fact  of  life  that 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  radio  or  newspapers.  You  will  often  find  the  lead 
story  on  the  evening  news  had  its  origin  in  the  morning 
headline  of  the  New  York  Times  or  the  Washington  Post. 
Just  ask  one  of  our  White  House  correspondents  how  hard 
it  is  to  convince  a  New  York  producer  that  a  story  i^n’t 
evening-news  material  just  because  he  read  it  in  the  paper 
as  he  whipped  down  his  cornflakes  in  the  morning. 

But  let  me  be  very  serious  for  a  moment.  The  time  has 
come  when  television  must  not  only  recognize  its  promi¬ 
nence  and  predominance  in  America  today,  but  even 
more,  it  must  recognize  its  responsibility.  The  impact  of 
television  on  our  society  is  pervasive.  We've  got  to  recog¬ 
nize  our  responsibilities.  And  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  too  much  government  policy  is  decided  on  how  it 
will  play  on  the  evening  news. 

Clearly  the  news  media  —  mainly  television  —  is  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  nation.  And  with  that  authority 
comes  an  important  responsibility  to  tell  the  story  and  to 
tell  it  accurately.  The  influence  of  television  on  American 
opinion  —  indeed,  on  the  democratic  system  —  is  too 
great  to  ever  take  responsibility  except  in  the  most  serious 
of  terms. 

The  time  has  come  for  television  to  examine  the  way  it 


covers  the  news,  the  way  it  goes  about  presenting  it  to  the 
American  people,  and  the  impact  it  is  having  on  our 
nation. 

Competitive  spirit,  that  fundamental  drive  that  made 
America  great,  is  leading  to  the  distortion  of  the  news.  It 
begins  with  competition  between  reporters  for  the  net¬ 
works  who  cover  the  same  beat;  the  morning-show  report¬ 
ers  trying  to  get  something  that  the  evening-news  counter¬ 
part  doesn’t  have.  It’s  a  fact  of  life.  There  is  not  a  morning- 
news  reporter  out  there  who  doesn’t  wish  to  have  a  piece 
on  the  evening  news.  So  there’s  competition  between  the 
reporters  that  work  the  same  beat. 

There's  also  competition  between  reporters  for  the 
same  network  who  cover  different  beats.  The  White 
House  reporter  is  trying  to  get  the  story  on  the  air  that 
night,  while  his  colleagues  at  State,  or  Defense  or  Capitol 
Hill  are  tugging  at  the  producer’s  shirtsleeves  to  say,  “We 
ought  to  have  the  story  on  this  end  of  the  street.” 

And  that’s  just  the  competition  between  reporters  for 
the  same  network,  look  what  happens  when  ABC  and  CBS 
and  NBC  go  at  the  story,  each  trying  to  one-up  the  other. 
And  mix  into  that  the  impact  of  CNN’s  around-the-clock 
news.  Few  realize  the  impact  is  great  of  the  “let’s  go  live 
with  everything”  syndrome  in  today's  news  coverage. 
The  news  is  suffering  from  overexposure. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  live  broadcast  was  reserved  for 
a  declaration  of  war,  or  at  a  minimum,  a  presidential 
address  to  the  nation.  Now  live  coverage  is  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  The  live  broadcast  too  often  elevates  the 
unimportant  to  the  all-too-important.  Everything  today  is 
trumpeted  as  bulletin  material.  We’re  elevating  to  new 
highs  public  perception  of  the  news  that  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  news.  We  may  lull  a  public  into  a  ho-hum 
response  to  news  that’s  really  important  to  their  well- 
(Continned  on  page  12) 


No  honeymoon  for  Reagan’s  new  press  spokesman 

Marlin  Fitzwater  takes  over  for  Larry  Speakes 

By  James  E.  Roper 

Marlin  Fitzwater  began  his  assignment  as  White  House  Fitzwater  said  he  expected  to  continue  the  normal 
press  spokesman  by  getting  into  a  wrangle  before  he  could  briefings  at  9:15  a.m.  and  noon. 

make  his  first  big  news  announcement.  “I  don’t  plan  to  make  any  changes,”  he  said.  “My  hope 

Then  he  had  to  answer  a  volley  of  questions  by  saying,  is  to  come  in  and  try  to  do  the  job  and  survive.” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

But  at  the  end  of  it  all  declared,  “This  job  is  fun.” 

He  did  it  with  a  dignity  and  candor  that  earned  the  “IV©  were  going  tO  give  yOU  a 

sympathy  of  the  smart,  sometimes  smart-alecky.  White  honevmoon,  but  WB  thought  better  Of 
House  press  corps.  They  wished  him  well.  ^ 

Fitzwater,  taking  over  for  the  resigned  spokesman 
Larry  Speakes,  held  his  first  news  briefing  at  9:15  a.m., 

Feb.  2,  beginning  with  President  Reagan’s  schedule, 

which  included  a  “picture  opportunity”  with  the  Presi-  But  the  potential  for  news  was  too  great  to  allow  much 
dent  and  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Giulio  Andreotti.  Italian  time  for  philosophy.  Reporters  wanted  to  know  about 
television  cameras  would  be  admitted,  but  not  American  Iran’s  seizure  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal  correspondent,  the 
television  cameras.  disappearance  of  Anglican  hostage  envoy  Terry  Waite  in 

American  tv  correspondents  protested.  Fitzwater  said  Lebanon,  Reagan’s  handwritten  notes  on  the  Iran-Contra 
the  camera  arrangement  had  been  recommended  to  him  arms  deal,  disputes  among  Contra  leaders.  Assistant  Sec- 
and  he  accepted  it,  but  he  would  not  say  who  made  the  retary  of  Defense  Richard  N.  Perle’s  calling  our  European 

recommendation  —  specifically  whether  it  was  White  allies  “mealymouthed”  on  international  issues,  and 
House  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  Regan.  details  of  the  Casey  resignation  —  who  originated  the 

Fitzwater’s  first  substantive  news  announcement  was  move,  had  Reagan  talked  to  Casey? 
the  resignation  of  William  J.  Casey  as  director  of  the  Commented  Helen  Thornas  of  United  Press  Interna- 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  After  giving  correspondents  tional:  “We  were  going  to  give  you  a  honeymoon,  but  we 
time  to  file  stories,  he  resumed  the  briefing  for  correspon-  thought  better  of  it.” 

dents  eager  to  hear  how  he  intended  to  run  the  White  Fitzwater  acknowledged  he  didn’t  know  the  answers  to 
House  press  office  that  Speakes  had  dominated  for  six  many  of  the  detailed  questions.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
years.  (Continued  on  page  15) 


“We  were  going  to  give  you  a 
honeymoon,  but  we  thought  better  of 


But  the  potential  for  news  was  too  great  to  allow  much 
time  for  philosophy.  Reporters  wanted  to  know  about 
Iran’s  seizure  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal  correspondent,  the 
disappearance  of  Anglican  hostage  envoy  Terry  Waite  in 
Lebanon,  Reagan’s  handwritten  notes  on  the  Iran-Contra 
arms  deal,  disputes  among  Contra  leaders.  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Richard  N.  Perle’s  calling  our  European 
allies  “mealymouthed”  on  international  issues,  and 
details  of  the  Casey  resignation  —  who  originated  the 
move,  had  Reagan  talked  to  Casey? 

Commented  Helen  Thomas  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional:  “We  were  going  to  give  you  a  honeymoon,  but  we 
thought  better  of  it.” 

Fitzwater  acknowledged  he  didn’t  know  the  answers  to 
many  of  the  detailed  questions.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Report  card 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

being. 

Competition  is  driving  the  networks  to  a  hair-trigger 
mentality.  “We’d  better  carry  this  live  or  our  competition 
will  beat  our  socks  off.”  We’re  in  danger  of  creating  a 
modern-day  equivalent  to  the  boy  who  cried  wolf.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  went  live  and  no  one  cared? 


The  time  has  come  for  television  to 
examine  the  way  it  covers  the  news, 
the  way  it  goes  about  presenting  it  to 
the  American  people,  and  the  impact  it 
is  having  on  our  nation. 


You’ve  leveled  a  lot  of  criticism  at  the  media,  Mr. 
Speakes.  After  six  years,  what  should  be  done? 

This  is  a  serious  question  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
press.  It  is  a  difficult  one  to  come  up  with  answers  to 
because  of  the  legitimate  wall  of  separation  between  these 
two  great  institutions,  the  President  and  the  reporter.  But 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  our  system  that  cannot  be  ignored.  It 
is  too  important  a  question  to  shunt  aside.  Far  too  much  is 
at  stake  because  in  this  day  we  have  a  world  that  is  linked 
by  instant  communication.  Together,  we  must  seek  solu¬ 
tions.  And  here  are  some  recommendations: 

•  For  starters,  remember  Lincoln.  “You  cannot  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  or  even  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time.”  This  applies  equally  to  the  Presidency 
and  to  the  press.  Let  government  rededicate  itself  to 
the  truth  first,  last  and  always.  And  let  the  press  rededicate 
itself  to  accuracy  and  fairness,  first,  last  and  always. 

•  Let’s  send  that  well-quoted  administration  official  off 
to  a  long-overdue  retirement.  Let  government  pledge  to 
tell  the  story  on  the  record,  and  let  the  press  corps  pledge 
to  report  it  on  the  record.  In  the  post-Reykjavik  media 
blitz,  which  gained  so  much  notoriety,  we  told  the  story  on 
the  record  —  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
press  secretary.  We  pledged:  For  our  part,  we  will  say 
everything  on  the  record;  public  statements  and  private 
interviews.  And  if  you  report  anonymous  sources,  you 
may  run  the  risk  of  getting  it  wrong.  For  me,  this  was  a 
great  step,  so  logical  and  so  simple  and  it  provided  a  great 
sense  of  relief 

Too  often,  an  administration  official  speaks  from  behind 
a  cloak  of  anonymity,  making  news  by  sabotaging  those 
with  whom  he  disagrees,  by  conducting  character  assassi¬ 
nations  on  his  colleagues  in  government,  and  most  seri¬ 
ously,  leaking  top-secret  information  that  may  be  damag¬ 
ing  to  our  country.  This  official,  hidden  by  this  cloak,  is  a 
phantom.  Reporting  him  as  a  senior  administration  official 
makes  the  press  and  public  unable  to  evaluate  his  credibil¬ 
ity. 

•  Let’s  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  television  news.  With  all 
the  clout  you  hold  in  forming  public  opinion,  let’s  never 
forget  the  responsibility.  Let’s  seek  new  and  better  ways 
to  present  the  news.  Tell  fewer  stories  and  tell  them  better. 

•  Let’s  dust  off  that  old  proposal  to  take  the  news-shows 
out  of  the  ratings  games.  I  know  that’s  the  way  you  earn 
your  advertising  dollars  and  ads  are  essential  to  foot  the 
bills  for  the  news  department.  Let’s  take  the  news  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  entertainment  and  put  it  back  where  it  belongs, 
in  the  news  department. 


•  Let  us  re-examine  the  question  of  live  television.  “Are 
we  putting  this  on  the  air  because  the  public  needs  to  know 
now?  Or  are  we  putting  it  on  the  air  because  we  are  afraid 
our  competition  will  go  live?” 

And  now  let’s  turn  to  what  the  Presidency  can  do  to 
improve  this  relationship. 

•  Let’s  make  good  on  that  age-old  promise  of  less 
secrecy  in  government,  not  more.  Sure,  there  are  times 
when  you  have  to  keep  a  few  things  quiet.  But  let’s 
examine  every  policy  initiative  in  the  light  of  day.  Let  a 
little  light  under  the  tent  of  secrecy  and  the  result  will 
surely  be  better  policy. 

•  Let  the  press  secretary  in.  Tell  him  everything. 
Believe  him  when  he  says,  “It  ain’t  good  policy  if  the 
public  won’t  buy  it.” 

•  Let’s  reinstitute  the  dialogue  between  the  President 
and  the  press.  Let’s  open  the  doors  to  the  Oval  Office  once 
a  week  and  say,  “Walk  right  in,  and  I’ll  be  glad  to  answer 
your  questions.” 


But  the  press  conference  in  its 
present  form  may  have  outlived  its 
usefulness  ..  .the  White  House  and  the 
press  must  together  take  steps  to  save 
this  important  institution  of  the 
democratic  process. 


•  Let’s  make  news  when  there’s  news  to  be  made.  Let’s 
not  write  a  tv  script  and  then  create  an  event  designed  for 
the  evening  news. 

•  Let  government  decide  policy  on  the  basis  of  what’s 
good  for  the  people,  not  what’s  good  for  television.  If  it’s 
good,  television  will  cover  it. 


American  reporter  working 
for  French  press  agency 
is  expelled  from  China 

Lawrence  MacDonald,  an  American  working  in  Peking 
for  Agence  France-Presse,  was  recently  expelled  from 
China  on  charges  by  the  goverment  that  he  had  illegally 
received  sensitive  information  from  a  student  involved  in 
the  recent  university  demonstrations  for  more  democracy 
in  the  country. 

Lin  Jie,  the  student  accused  of  passing  the  information 
to  MacDonald,  was  arrested  for  “his  secret  collusion  with 
and  providing  intelligence”  to  MacDonald,  the  govern¬ 
ment  said. 

MacDonald’s  expulsion  and  Jie’s  arrest  were  regarded 
by  Western  diplomatic  sources  as  an  effort  by  the  Chinese 
government  to  intimidate  foreign  journalists  and  scare  off 
potential  sources. 

Agence  France-Presse  said  the  charges  against  MacDo¬ 
nald  were  “totally  unfounded”  and  said  he  has  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  “fullest  support.” 

MacDonald  called  the  charges  against  him  “absurd.  My 
actions  have  at  all  times  been  in  accord  with  the  accepted 
practices  of  journalism.  During  my  two  years  in  China  I 
have  never  sought  nor  received  any  information  other  than 
that  directly  related  to  my  job  as  correspondent  for  AFP.” 
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Detained  in  Iran 

Correspondent  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  one  of  a  group  of  journalists 
touring  the  battlefront,  is  taken  into  custody,  expelled  by  govt,  officials 


The  Iranian  government  said  it  was 
expelling  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
Cairo  correspondent,  Gerald  F.  Seib, 
after  detaining  him  for  several  days  on 
charges  that  he  was  spying  for  Israel, 
according  to  reports  in  news  services, 
the  Journal  and  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Feb.  4  reports  said  Parliament 
Speaker  Hojatolislam  Hashemi  Raf- 
sanjani  stated  Iran  would  “expel” 
Seib  in  a  couple  of  days,  but  did  not 
cite  a  specific  time. 

Seib  was  in  Iran  as  one  of  a  group  of 
over  50  Western  journalists  who  had 
been  invited  by  the  government  on 
Jan.  22  to  tour  the  battlefront  in  the 
country’s  war  with  neighboring  Iraq. 

He  and  a  Swiss  diplomat  were 
taken  into  custody  on  Jan.  3 1 ,  but  the 
envoy  was  released  about  30  minutes 
later.  Seib  was  taken  to  a  location 
undisclosed  by  Iranian  authorities. 

Hours  after  Seib’s  detention,  the 
Iranian  news  agency  said  a  person 
posing  as  a  journalist  was  accused  of 
spying  for  Israel  after  entering  the 
country  on  a  false  passport.  How¬ 
ever,  the  news  agency’s  initial  report 
did  not  state  the  name  or  nationality 
of  the  person  being  held,  and  U.S. 
news  organizations  reporting  Seib’s 
detention  were  careful  not  to  link  him 
to  the  espionage  matter. 

Tehran  Radio  did  not  identify  Seib 
as  the  person  the  government  was 
accusing  of  being  “a  spy  for  the  Zion¬ 
ist  regime,  who  entered  Iran  disguised 
as  a  journalist,”  until  Feb.  4,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  story  that  day  in  the  Journal. 

In  a  Feb.  3  story,  the  Journal  noted 
that  the  South-North  News  Agency, 
based  in  New  Hampshire,  had  issued 
a  report  saying,  “It  is  understood 
here  (in  Tehran)  that  Seib  is  Jewish.” 
The  Journal  pointed  out  that  Seib  is 
Roman  Catholic. 

The  Swiss  Embassy  in  Tehran, 
which  has  represented  U.S.  interests 
since  Washington  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  Iran  in  1979  during  the 
hostage  crisis,  was  reported  to  be 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  efforts  to 
secure  Seib’s  release. 

“We’re  doing  everything  we  can 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  get 
the  facts  and  to  secure  his  release,” 
remarked  Lawrence  Armour,  spokes¬ 
man  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  the  Jour- 


Gerald  Seib 

AP  photo 

nal’s  publisher.  Armour  stressed  that 
Seib  was  carrying  a  valid  U.S.  pass¬ 
port  and  a  valid  Iranian  visa.  “He 
entered  Iran  at  the  invitation  of  the 
government,”  the  spokesman  said. 

Armour  added  that  Seib  has 
received  support  from  several  world¬ 
wide  journalist  groups,  including  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Cairo  Foreign 
Press  Association,  which  represents 
over  150  journalists  from  30  coun¬ 
tries. 

“Mr.  Seib  is  a  respected  member  of 
the  association  and  a  correspondent 
whose  integrity  is  widely  respected 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  Middle  East,” 
the  Cairo  FPA  stated.  “Of  particular 
concern  to  the  association  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Seib  was  detained  while  on  a 
professional  assignment  to  Iran  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Iranian  authorities.” 

The  U.S.  State  Department  also 
issued  a  statement  urging  Seib’s 
immediate  release  and  emphasizing 
that  Seib  carried  a  valid  passport  and 
had  entered  the  country  at  Iran’s  invi¬ 
tation.  The  State  Department  has 
refrained  from  calling  Seib  a  hostage 
and  initially  did  not  make  any  link 
between  the  Journal  reporter’s  deten¬ 
tion  and  the  Iranian  government’s 
statement  that  it  arrested  an  alleged 
Israeli  spy. 


Top  Journal  and  Dow  Jones  offi¬ 
cials,  including  chairman  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  met  with  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  to  gain  his  support  in 
the  effort  to  win  Seib’s  release. 

“Mr.  Seib  is  a  well-respected  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  there  can  be 
no  basis  for  his  detention”  said  man¬ 
aging  editor  Norman  Pearlstine  in  a 
statement  issued  soon  after  Seib’s 
Jan.  30  arrest.  “We  are  seeking  expla¬ 
nations  through  Iranian  and  other 
diplomatic  channels.  We  hope  any 
confusion  will  be  cleared  up  and  we 
are  requesting  his  immediate  release 
from  detention  and  from  Iran.” 

Seib,  30,  is  a  native  of  Kansas  and  a 
graduate  of  Thomas  More  Prep  High 
School,  a  Roman  Catholic  school, 
and  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  He 
joined  the  Journal  upon  graduation  in 
1978  and  has  worked  in  its  Dallas  and 
Washington  bureaus.  He  went  to 
Cairo  in  January  1985. 

His  wife,  Barbara  Rosewicz,  also  a 
Journal  reporter  in  Cairo,  did  not  go 
on  the  trip. 

Seib  reportedly  was  not  allowed  to 
leave  Iran  in  the  two  days  preceding 
his  arrest. 

About  12  other  American  journal¬ 
ists  on  the  same  trip  were  able  to  leave 
Iran  without  incident. 

According  to  Loren  Jenkins,  a 
Washington  Post  reporter  on  the 
same  trip,  Seib’s  problems  began 
when  he  tried  to  have  his  five-day  visa 
extended.  Six  of  the  journalists  who 
applied  got  the  extensions  on  Jan.  29, 
but  Seib’s  passport  was  withheld  and 
he  was  told  of  an  unspecified  prob¬ 
lem. 

"That  night  Seib  received  the  first 
of  several  telephone  calls  from  a  man 
who  identified  himself  as  ‘Mr.  Jalala’ 
of  the  Immigration  Department,” 
Jenkins  related.  He  repeated  there 
was  a  problem  and  promised  to  visit 
him  at  his  hotel. 

“But  Jalala  never  appeared,  and  a 
check  of  the  Immigration  Department 
revealed  that  no  Mr.  Jalala  worked 
there.  This  alarmed  Iranians  familiar 
with  the  situation,  as  it  indicated  that 
the  case  had  moved  beyond  the 
Immigration  Department  and  prob¬ 
ably  into  the  hands  of  Iran’s  secret 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Editors,  readers  and  news  judgment 

Survey  reveals  what  affects  editors’  decisions 
on  selection  and  positioning  of  stories 


By  Jim  Willis 

How  much  do  editors  consider  the  desires  of  their 
readers  when  selecting  and  positioning  stories  in  the  daily 
newspaper? 

Does  an  editor's  sense  of  news  value  correspond  at  all 
with  his/her  perceptions  of  the  reader's? 

Do  the  differences  between  the  two  news  value  senses 
concern  the  editors? 

These  were  focal  questions  for  a  recent  survey  of  man¬ 
aging  editors  around  the  country.  Answers  from  the  52 
editors  responding  indicate  that  differences  in  news  judg¬ 
ment  do  exist  —  not  just  between  editor  and  reader  but 
also  among  the  editors  themselves. 

In  addition,  few  of  the  responding  editors  seemed  overly 
concerned  about  those  differences  as  they  go  about  setting 
the  daily  news  agenda  for  their  papers. 

Yet  the  results  also  showed  a  general  similarity  in 
judging  which  types  of  stories  should  be  given  higher  news 
value  ratings  and  which  should  be  given  lower  ratings.  It 
was  the  actual  placement  of  stories  on  a  1-16  news  value 
scale,  and  the  editor's  perception  of  how  the  readers 
would  place  them,  that  varied  many  times. 

The  fact  that  most  editors  did  not  seem  unduly  con¬ 
cerned  with  differences  between  their  news  sense  and 
their  perception  of  the  reader's  news  sense  is  seen  in  the 
following  sample  of  responses  to  the  questions  of  why 
such  differences  might  exist  and  whether  the  editors  are 
bothered  by  them: 

•  "Editors  realize  the  importance  of  news  that  may  not 
be  exciting  reading.  I'm  worried  about  the  differences. 
Some  news  people  want  to  know;  some  they  need  to 
know." 

•  "We  have  an  obligation  to  report  the  news,  not  judge  it 
by  our  likes  and  dislikes  or  by  what  we  think  people  may  or 
may  not  like." 

•  "Everyone  perceives  the  importance  of  news  dif¬ 
ferently.  That's  why  we  carry  a  variety  of  news  stories." 

•  "I  rank  stories  for  a  broad  appeal,  not  for  any  specific 
interest  group." 

•  "Editors  should  try  to  take  a  balanced  look  at  what  is 
interesting  and  meaningful.  Individual  readers  look  at  only 
what  is  interesting." 

Then  there  was  this  interesting  observation: 

"It  is  a  conflict  of  interest  for  me  to  worry  about  the 
reader's  desires." 

Only  a  few  editors  said  the  difference  in  news  judgments 
really  concern  them.  Among  these  editors,  the  following 
responses  surfaced: 

•  "Yes,  the  differences  concern  me.  We  have  to  be  in 
step  with  the  readers  without  sacrificing  traditional  press 
responsibilities." 

•  "Yes.  Newspapers  are  far  too  heavily  weighted  to 
male  views  and  interests,  primarily  because  men  control 

(Willis  is  an  assistant  professor  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
eastern  University,  Boston,  Mass.) 


most  newsroom  policies."  (That,  by  the  way,  came  from  a 
male  editor.) 

Some  editors  chided  their  readers  for  not  having  a  better 
sense  of  news  judgment; 

•  "Editors  tend  to  look  at  the  overall  significance  while 
readers  are  attracted  by  the  immediate  happening;  editors 
tend  to  feed  readers  what's  good  for  them  while  readers 
read  what  actually  interests  them." 

•  "Readers  are  becoming  interested  in  insignificant 
news,  and  their  knowledge  of  really  important  matters  is 
shallow." 

This  survey  was  prompted  by  the  rising  interest  in 
marketing  research  among  newspaper  executives  and  of 
the  inroads  such  marketing  efforts  as  readership  surveys 
are  making  into  the  once  off-limits  arena  of  editorial  auton¬ 
omy. 

if  these  survey  results  are  any 
indication,  most  editors  are  still 
judging  news  value  on  the  basis  of 
professional  standards  and  not  so 
much  on  what  they  feel  their  readers 
really  want. 

If  these  survey  results  are  any  indication,  most  editors 
are  still  judging  news  value  on  the  basis  of  professional 
standards  and  not  so  much  on  what  they  feel  their  readers 
really  want. 

Some  editors  see  this  surge  of  marketing  interest  as 
inevitable  and  good  for  the  overall  success  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

For  instance,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  managing  editor 
David  Lippman  has  said  that  newsrooms  are  becoming 
more  and  more  involved  in  the  overall  marketing  thrust  of 
the  newspaper  because  news  is  the  main  selling  ingredient 
in  the  newspaper.  He  says  this  interest  in  marketing  will 
continue,  and  editors  had  better  get  used  to  the  idea. 

In  this  survey,  managing  editors  were  asked  to  rate  16 
stories  on  a  1-16  news  value  scale,  with  1  being  a  lead  story 
and  16  the  worst  story.  The  stories  were  suggested  by  the 
following  headlines  presented  them: 

•  City  Council  Rezones  East  Side 

•  $5,000  Taken  in  Area  Bank  Heist 

•  Jamie  Fiske,  5,  Has  Liver  Transplant 

•  Local  Schools  Adopt  Minimum  Testing  Policy 

•  Local  Woman  Alleges  Rape  by  Two  Teens 

•  Medical  Journal  Study  Sheds  New  Light  on  Cancer 
Causes 

•  Sales  Tax  Receipts  Up  10%  for  Downtown  Merchants 

•  You  Can  Beat  the  High  Cost  of  Divorce 

•  State  Legislature  Approves  Hike  in  Funding  for  State 
Roads 

•  Fire  Destroy  Home;  Mother,  Son  Injured 

•  Interest  Rates  Up  1.5%  on  CDs  in  Most  Area  Banks 
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•  Bush  to  Meet  With  Lebanese  Leaders  Over  Beirut  female  editors  in  their  respective  ratings  of  stories  and  in 

Crisis  their  perceptions  of  how  readers  might  rate  them. 

•  Two  New  Members  Elected  to  Local  Alderman  Board  For  instance,  just  under  half  of  the  male  editors  rated  the 

•  Area  Teacher  Had  Harrowing  Experience  on  Rome  rezoning  story  as  an  upper-level  piece,  while  lQ7c  of  the 

Trip  female  editors  did. 

•  Computer  Craze  Likely  to  Continue  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  male  editors  rated  the 

•  Jury  Finds  3  Area  Men  Guilty  of  Manslaughter  divorce  story  as  an  upper-level  piece,  while  none  of  the 

Some  of  the  editors  were  asked  to  give  their  perception  female  editors  did. 

of  an  average  male  reader’s  rating,  while  the  other  editors  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  male  editors  thought  their 
were  asked  for  their  perception  of  female  readers'  ratings.  readers  would  rate  the  rape  story  in  the  upper  level,  while 
Thirty-two  of  the  respondents  judged  men’s  ratings,  while  only  309f  of  the  female  editors  had  that  perception. 

20  perceived  women’s  ratings.  Fifty  percent  of  the  male  editors  felt  their  readers  would 

Altogether,  the  survey  was  mailed  to  100  managing  rate  the  fire  story  as  an  upper-level  piece,  while  70%  of  the 

editors  on  daily  papers  10,000  and  over  in  circulation.  The  female  editors  thought  the  readers  would, 
bulk  of  the  responses  (37)  came  from  editors  of  dailies  12.  Female  editors  showed  far  more  congruency 
under  50,000  circulation.  The  remaining  15  came  from  between  their  own  ratings  and  their  perceptions  of  reader 
dailies  over  50,000  circulation.  Of  the  52  responses,  40  ratings  than  did  male  editors. 

were  from  male  editors,  12  from  female  editors.  13.  Several  differences  appeared  between  editors’  per- 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  findings  of  the  survey  ceptions  of  women  readers’  ratings  and  male  readers’ 
were:  ratings. 

1 .  Editors  exhibited  little  uniformity  in  placement  of  the  For  instance,  editors  felt  that:  47%  of  the  male  readers 
stories  on  the  1-16  ratings  scale.  For  instance,  only  one-  would  rate  the  rezoning  story  as  an  upper-level  piece,  but 
fourth  of  the  editors  rated  the  same  story  as  the  lead  story,  only  20%  of  the  female  readers  would;  and: 

and  fewer  still  cast  votes  for  any  of  the  other  stories.  That  66%  of  the  male  readers  would  rate  the  bank  heist 

2.  The  fire  and  testing  policy  stories  emerged  as  the  top  story  as  an  upper-level  story,  but  that  only  35%  of  the 

two  stories  in  the  minds  of  just  over  half  of  the  editors.  women  would: 

3.  Of  the  five  stories  garnering  the  most  votes  in  the  That  only  34%  of  the  men  readers  would  see  the  testing 
minds  of  editors  and  their  perceptions  of  readers’  ratings,  policy  story  as  an  upper-level  piece,  but  that  70%  of  the 
only  two  common  stories  emerged  on  each  list:  the  fire  and  women  readers  would; 

school  testing  policy  stories.  That  55%  of  the  female  readers  would  perceive  the  rape 

4.  Stories  most  editors  rated  in  the  top  25  percentile  story  as  an  upper-level  story,  but  that  only  46%  of  the  men 
were  the  school  testing  policy,  rezoning,  fire,  bank  heist,  would; 

liver  transplant,  and  jury  verdict.  That  28%  of  the  male  readers  would  regard  the  tax 

5.  Stories  most  editors  thought  their  readers  would  rate  receipts  story  as  an  upper-level  piece,  while  only  5%  of  the 
in  the  top  25  percentile  were  the  fire,  bank  heist,  rape,  women  would; 

cancer  study,  and  school  testing  policy.  That  20%  of  the  women  readers  would  see  the  divorce 

6.  Stories  most  editors  rated  in  the  bottom  25  percentile  story  as  worthy  of  a  higher  rating,  while  only  9%  of  the 
were  stories  on  the  computer  craze,  Rome  trip,  divorce.  men  would; 

interest  rates,  and  Bush.  And  that  25%  of  the  men  would  see  the  alderman  story 

7.  Stories  most  editors  perceived  their  readers  would  as  an  upper-level  story,  but  only  5%  of  the  women  would, 
rate  in  the  bottom  25  percentile  were  the  computer  craze.  Overall,  the  results  indicate  that  the  responding  editors 
Bush,  sales  tax  receipts,  interest  rates  and  divorce  stories.  share  a  concern  for  their  ow  n  rights  and  abilities  to  select 

8.  While  27  editors  picked  the  rezoning  story  for  a  top  25  their  paper’s  news  agenda,  that  they  feel  readers  want 

percentile  story,  only  14  editors  said  their  readers  would  more  entertaining  stories  rather  than  significant  ones,  that 
so  pick  it.  the  editors  themselves  have  no  common  idea  of  the  exact 

9.  While  only  10  editors  picked  the  rape  story  as  a  top  25  placement  of  the  stories,  that  they  hold  several  traditional 

percentile  story,  26  said  their  readers  would.  stereotypes  of  men  and  women  readers’  tastes  in  news, 

10.  While  15  editors  picked  the  Bush  story  as  a  top  25  and  that  women  editors  appear  to  have  more  congruency 

percentile  story,  only  five  said  their  readers  would.  between  their  sense  of  news  value  and  their  perception  of 

11.  Several  differences  appeared  between  male  and  their  readers’  news  judgments. 

“Will  there  be  any  chance  to  see  the  President  close  up, 
with  access  to  ask  a  question  or  two  at  any  point  this 
week?" 

A  reporter;  “Speakes  made  a  big  pitch  at  the  Press  Club 
saying  that  he  didn’t  believe  in  backgrounders  and  that 
administration  officials  should  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Is 
that  your  view?  When  they  come  out  here  and  we  say, 
‘What’s  your  name?’,  are  they  going  to  give  their  names?” 

Fitzwater:  “1  just  haven’t  focused  on  that.  I  assume, 
however,  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  case  by  case  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  issue  and  the  people  involved  and  the  timing. 
As  a  general  rule,  1  prefer  on-the-record  briefings.  And  I 
must  say,  I  share  your  skepticism  for  background  briefings 
that  aren’t  really  background.” 

A  reporter:  “What  often  happens  is  that  an  official  will 
come  out  here  and  we’ll  be  required  to  listen  on  back¬ 
ground.  And  that  night  or  the  next  morning,  he’ll  be  all 
over  television,  answering  the  very  same  questions  with 
his  face  on  the  tube.  And  it  makes  no  sense,  does  it?” 


No  honeymoon 

(Continued  from  page  11} 

he  promised  to  try  to  get  the  facts. 

“I  can’t  believe  all  the  information  I  tried  to  absorb 
before  9:15  a.m.  this  morning,”  he  lamented. 

For  20  years,  Fitzwater,  44,  has  been  in  public  relations 
for  federal  agencies  or  officials,  most  recently  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush.  But  after  hearing  the  questions  at  his 
first  briefing,  he  said  he  really  appreciated  the  genius  of 
Speakes. 

Asked  if  he  would  consider  allowing  live  broadcasts  of 
his  nev's  briefings,  Fitzwater  said:  “I  don’t  have  any 
particular  ambition  to  be  a  tv  star.” 

He  said  Reagan  would  hold  his  next  news  conference 
“as  soon  as  possible,”  but  he  had  no  date.  Neither  could 
he  give  a  specific  answer  to  UPI’s  Thomas  who  inquired. 
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The  ‘yuppiefication’  of  the  newsroom 

Advice  offered  on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  young  reporters 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  “yuppiefication”  of  the  news¬ 
room  means  that  young  reporters  and 
copy  editors  need  more  attention, 
understanding,  and  the  chance  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  editorial  decisions,  newspa¬ 
per  editors  were  told  at  a  Los  Angeles 
conference. 

“The  day  has  passed  when  you 
could  give  orders  and  expect  that 
everyone  would  obey  them  without 
question,”  observed  John  Epper- 
heimer,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

“You  need  to  be  prepared  to 
explain  why  you  are  not  putting  that 
story  on  Page  One,  or  why  the  lead 
needs  to  be  changed.” 


it  affects  others  and  compensate  for 
it. 

“If  you’re  an  arm  waver  and  waste¬ 
basket  kicker,  you  probably  need  an 
assistant  who  is  calm  and  methodi¬ 
cal,”  he  explained.  “Your  actions 
and  approach  are  being  analyzed  all 
the  time.  You're  in  a  fishbowl.” 

The  editor  also  offered  these  tips 
for  more  effective  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment: 

•  Build  contact  with  employees.  An 
annual  written  performance  review 
and  discussion  are  helpful  but  infor¬ 
mal  meetings  over  coffee  or  lunch 
may  do  even  more  to  satisfy  their 
demand  for  attention  and  feedback. 

•  Problems  with  staffers  may  stem 


“Learn  to  care  more  about  writers  than  about 
writing,  more  about  editors  than  the  mechanics  of 
editing,  invariabiy,  the  best  work  is  produced  in 
newsrooms  where  peopie  come  first.” 


Epperheimer,  who  teaches  a 
course  in  newsroom  management  at 
San  Francisco  State  University, 
addressed  a  regional  seminar  of  the 
Associated  Press  News  Executives 
Council  of  California-Nevada 
(APNEC)  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California. 

The  speaker,  who  also  has  held 
supervisory  positions  at  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News  and  Des  Moines  Ref>is- 
ter,  urged  editors  to  encourage  dis¬ 
cussion  and  brainstorming,  noting 
that  “all  the  good  ideas  in  the  news¬ 
room  don’t  reside  in  your  head.” 

Epperheimer  said  staffers  will  feel 
more  useful  if  their  ideas  get  a  hearing 
and,  perhaps,  accepted. 

“And,”  he  added,  “don’t  be  afraid 
to  admit  you’re  wrong.  You  are  —  a 
lot  of  the  time  —  and  your  staff  will 
recognize  at  least  some  of  these  mis¬ 
takes.  If  you're  stubborn  or  try  to 
bluff  your  way  through,  they  will  rec¬ 
ognize  that  effort  for  what  it  is.  They 
don’t  expect  you  to  be  perfect;  they 
do  want  you  to  be  human.” 

Epperheimer  warned  that  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  personality  is  a  newsroom  issue 
and  he  or  she  should  be  aware  of  how 


from  their  personal  lives.  Don’t  try  to 
be  a  “confessor”  for  everyone,  but  be 
available  to  help  out  if  the  employee 
wants  it. 

•  Learn  how  to  run  meetings  so 
they  will  be  meaningful  and  lead  to 
decisions. 

•  Don’t  be  afraid  to  make  deci¬ 
sions.  Brainstorming  is  fine  but 
“never  forget  that  your  employees 
want  you  to  be  in  charge  and  expect 
you  to  lead.” 

•  Trust  gut  feelings  in  decision 
making.  “You  got  where  you  are 
because  you’re  talented.  Don’t  worry 
and  analyze  a  problem  to  death.” 

•  Treat  secretaries  with  dignity  and 
seek  their  views.  They’re  great 
sources  for  learning  how  the  news¬ 
room  is  being  run. 

•  The  way  an  editor’s  boss  treats 
him  or  her  can  provide  clues  for  han¬ 
dling  underlings.  “You’re  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  your  employees  in  what  you 
want  from  your  boss.  You  want 
praise,  recognition  and  attention.” 

Another  seminar  speaker,  James 
H.  Hayes,  a  journalism  professor  and 
writing  coach,  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  should  hire  a  writing  coach 


with  the  same  care  they  would  hire  a 
top  writer  or  editor. 

Applicants  should  be  sought 
through  advertising  and  should  have 
“solid  preparation,  experience  and 
recommendations,”  he  advised. 
“Interview  top  candidates  and  give 
writers  and  editors  a  hand  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  process.” 

“Look  for  someone  who  has  done 
time  on  the  street  and  has  a  real  sym¬ 
pathy  for  writers  —  someone  who 
has  been  a  writer,”  Hayes  added. 

Hayes,  interim  chairman  at  Califor¬ 
nia  Polytechnic  State  University’s 
journalism  department  and  a  veteran 
journalist,  noted  that  an  effective 
coach  also  may  be  found  among 
experienced  copy  editors,  “who 
know  their  writers  and  papers  best.” 

The  coach  finally  picked,  Hayes 
continued,  should  be  told  from  the 
outset  “that  you  want  him/her  to 
work  himself/herself  out  of  a  job.” 

Hayes,  who  estimated  he  has 
coached  some  400  writers  and  200 
editors,  said  he  considers  his  efforts 
most  successful  when  he  doesn’t  have 
to  return  to  the  newspaper  for  more 
coaching. 

Besides  hiring  coaches,  newspaper 
managers  can  take  these  steps  to 
improve  writing,  according  to  Hayes: 

•  Encourage  writers  and  editors  to 
read  fiction  and  non-fiction,  and  be 
sure  the  newspaper  office  contains  all 
the  standard  reference  and  how-to 
books  plus  in-state  and  out-of-state 
newspapers. 

•  Schedule  weekly  breakfasts  or 
lunches  with  writers  and  editors  who 
want  to  talk  about  the  “creative  pro¬ 
cess.” 

•  Encourage  copy  editors  and 
reporters  to  trade  jobs  for  a  week  or 
arrange  for  desk  people  to  swap  jobs 
with  their  opposite  numbers  on 
papers  of  comparable  circulation  in 
other  cities. 

•  Display  stories  of  unusual  merit 
on  bulletin  boards  and  put  the  best 
examples  in  booklet  form  for  news¬ 
room  distribution. 

•  Issue  regular  staff  bulletins  or 
memos  “that  discuss  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  clear  writing  and  careful  edit¬ 
ing.” 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Editor  unwittingly  becomes  celebrity  during  theme  park  visit 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

Editors,  who  determine,  edit  and 
package  the  news,  usually  aren't 
known  as  newsmakers 

But  a  Northern  California  manag¬ 
ing  editor  learned  otherwise  on  a 
recent  trip  —  his  first  —  to  Marine 
World  Africa  USA,  Vallejo. 

Jay  Silverberg,  managing  editor  of 
the  Independent  Journal  in  San 
Rafael,  Marin  County,  arrived  at  the 
animal  amusement  park  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  celebrate  his  son’s  seventh 
birthday  when  suddenly  he  noticed 
“all  those  tv  people  filming,  and  1 
thought  there  must  be  some  story 
going  on  here.” 

There  was,  indeed.  Silverberg  was 
it. 

The  editor,  unwittingly,  had 
become  Marine  World’s  millionth 
visitor. 

Vallejo’s  vice  mayor  shook  his 
hand  and  presented  him  with  a 
plaque.  An  orangutan  hugged  him  and 


a  7-week-old  tiger,  making  its  public 
debut,  simply  looked  at  him.  So  did 
everyone  else. 

Then  the  theme  park  president 
refunded  Silverberg’s  admission  and 
presented  him  with  enough  gifts  to 
make  one  think  he  had  achieved  cele¬ 
brity  status,  and  indeed  he  had. 


Silverberg  rode  a 
camel,  Mr.  Miles . . .  and 
was  kissed  by  a  killer 
whale. 


Silverberg  received  a  sweatshirt 
inscribed  with  “No.  1,000,000”;  a 
commemorative  paperweight;  a  char¬ 
ter  membership  entitling  his  family  to 
a  year’s  free  admission;  and  a  round- 
trip  airfare  to  “anywhere”  served  by 
PSA. 

That  wasn’t  all.  Silverberg,  his  wife 


Janet,  their  son  Eric  and  their  16- 
month-old  daughter  Kristen  were 
escorted  on  a  VIP  tour  of  Marine 
World,  and  photographed  with  a 
menagerie  of  animals. 

Silverberg  rode  a  camel,  Mr.  Miles 
(named  for  the  cigarette  advertising 
slogan,  “I’d  Walk  a  Mile  for  a 
Camel”),  and  was  kissed  by  a  killer 
whale. 

And  the  print  and  electronic  news 
media  peppered  him  with  questions. 

Silverberg,  32,  said  he’d  never  won 
anything  before  except  a  “pair  of 
socks”  at  a  newspaper  convention  in 
Eagle  River,  Wis.,  when  he  was  12 
years  old.  “My  father  was  a  news¬ 
paperman,”  he  recalled. 

Theme  park  president  Mike  Deme- 
trious  turned  to  reporters  and  pointed 
out  that  “Now  you  know  these  things 
aren’t  fixed  anyway!” 

As  for  Silverberg,  he  was  last  heard 
to  say,  “I’m  going  to  have  to  call  my 
paper  and  tell  them  this.” 


Newspaper  Guild  charges  Teamsters  with  attempted  ‘raid’ 


An  alleged  attempted  “raid”  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  unit  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  fizzled,  a  Guild  official 
says. 

“We’re  not  hearing  anything  from 
them.  Nothing  more  has  happened,” 
Don  Kummer,  Guild  Local  22  admin¬ 
istrative  officer,  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

Kummer  said  the  attempted  raid  by 
Newspaper  Drivers  and  Handlers 
Local  372,  a  Teamsters  unit,  was 
stymied  when  only  four  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  showed  up  at  a  Jan.  8  meeting  in 
the  Teamsters  hall. 

“That  pretty  much  should  put  it  to 
rest,”  Kummer  said. 

According  to  the  Guild,  the  Team¬ 
ster  meeting  had  been  publicized  by 
word  of  mouth  for  more  than  two 
months. 

“1  think  it’s  a  blatant  attempt  to 
raid  the  current  jurisdiction  of 
another  union.  It  is  something  that 
certainly  has  never  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  newspapers  in  Detroit,” 
Kummer  told  the  Detroit  News  after 
learning  of  the  meeting. 

Teamster  officials  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  Several  calls  to 
the  Detroit  office  were  not  answered. 


The  alleged  Teamster  overtures 
come  at  a  time  of  great  uncertainty  for 
Guild  members  at  the  Free  Press. 

The  Knight-Ridder-owned  paper 
has  declared  itself  a  failing  enterprise 
and  is  seeking  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  Gannett  Co.’s  News. 


“It’s  a  sad  thing 
because  it’s  going  to 
break  up  any  hope  for 
unity  among  the 
unions,”  Kummer  said. 


Combining  the  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  operations  of  the  two  papers 
could  seriously  affect  the  Free  Press 
Guild  unit,  which  represents  about 
650  advertising,  business,  circulation 
and  editorial  employees.  The  Guild 
represents  only  editorial  and  custo¬ 
dial  employees  at  the  News,  a  total  of 
about  300. 

For  its  part,  the  Teamster  local  rep¬ 
resents  some  1 ,300  employees  at  both 
papers. 

Both  unions  have  opposed  the  JOA 
proposal,  but  the  Guild’s  Kummer 


said  the  Teamster  “raid”  could  hurt 
organized  labor  efforts  against  it. 

“It’s  a  sad  thing  because  it’s  going 
to  break  up  any  hope  for  unity  among 
the  unions,”  Kummer  said.  “You 
can’t  have  unity  when  someone  is 
going  at  someone  else’s  throat.” 

National  Enquirer 
sets  its  ad  record 

Record  highs  in  advertising  were 
recently  reported  by  the  National 
Enquirer. 

In  1986,  the  National  Enquirer 
published  364  national  display  pages, 
compared  to  347  pages  in  1985,  a  gain 
of  7%. 

James  B.  Martise,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  said  that  over  the 
past  two  years,  35  well-known  new 
brands  in  food,  health,  beauty,  per¬ 
sonal  care  and  household  products 
have  launched  ad  schedules  in  the 
Enquirer. 

Headquartered  in  Lantana.  Fla., 
the  National  Enquirer  currently  sells 
4.5  million  copies  a  week  and  has  a 
readership  if  17.8  million,  according 
to  figures  provided  by  the  company. 
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Carol  Wilcox  and  Cary  Stiff 
Clear  Creek  Courant 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Carol  Wilcox  and  Cary  Stiff  met 
while  working  as  reporters  for  Col¬ 
orado’s  Denver  Post. 

They  married  and  had  two  children. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  on  a  sunny 
July  Sunday,  the  Stiff  family  pic¬ 
nicked  in  tiny  Georgetown,  50  miles 
west  of  Denver  on  Interstate  70. 

This  quaint,  one-time  mining  town 
of  700  nestles  majestically  between 
two  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
along  Clear  Creek.  It's  a  dozen  miles 
from  Loveland  Pass  on  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Divide. 

“Wouldn't  it  be  romantic  to  run  our 
own  weekly  here?"  Cary  asks  his 
wife. 

“Sure  would,”  Carol  responds. 

Within  months,  Carol  and  Cary 
resign  their  jobs  at  the  Post,  and  from 
scratch  create  the  Clear  Creek  Con- 
rant. 

“The  town  hadn’t  had  a  paper  in  17 
years,"  Cary  recalls.  “It  ran  on 
rumors.  We'd  go  to  town  meetings 
and  cover  them  thoroughly.  People  at 
first  didn’t  believe  what  was  happen¬ 
ing,  but  a  woman  in  town  attended 
every  meeting  and  people  knew  that. 
It  got  so  that  others  started  to  call  her 
after  we'd  come  out  with  a  story, 
asking,  ‘You  were  there.  Is  that  what 
really  happened?’” 

She  would  reply,  “Yes,  just  like 
they  said  in  the  paper." 

Cary  adds,  “This  was  great  for  us. 
It  established  our  credibility.” 

Courant  readership  moved  ahead, 
but  not  advertising.  Georgetown’s 
limited  Retail  Row,  devoted  mostly  to 
tourists,  couldn’t  support  a  paper. 

Their  first  year’s  gross:  $24,000; 
and  most  of  that  went  for  printing 
bills.  They  struggled  on  for  half  a 
dozen  years.  Eventually,  the  weekly 
was  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  16  miles 
west  on  1-70,  next  door  to  the  town’s 
104-year-old  Front  Ran^e  Journal. 

That  meant  a  head-to-head  battle 
for  every  scrap  of  news,  advertising 
and  circulation.  Last  spring,  without 
preamble,  the  Journal  was  folded  into 
a  shopper  operation  owned  by  an  area 
chain.  The  war  for  news  ended,  but 
for  advertising  it  continues. 

Mining  once  was  king  in  Clear 
Creek  Valley.  Gold  was  discovered 


Cary  Stiff  and  Carol  Wilcox 


first,  then  silver,  finally  molybde¬ 
num,  an  ore  used  as  a  hardener  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel. 

Gold  and  silver  have  been  pretty 
well  mined  out,  and  we  know  what 
has  happened  to  the  steel  industry  in 
America.  Through  all  this,  mine 
employment  in  the  valley  dropped 
from  a  brisk  4,000  to  less  than  400. 


“The  town  hadn’t  had 
a  paper  in  17  years,” 
Cary  recalls.  “It  ran  on 
rumors.” 


“When  we  started  1 3  years  ago,  our 
accountant  told  us  we’d  have  cash¬ 
flow  problems  for  quite  a  while.  We 
still  have  them,"  says  co-proprietor, 
co-publisher,  co-editor  Stiff. 


As  for  management  responsibili¬ 
ties,  Cary  adds,  “We  view  ourselves 
as  a  team.  The  paper  wouldn’t  get  out 
without  both  of  us.” 

Carol  and  Cary  brought  impressive 
newspaper  backgrounds  into  the  Val¬ 
ley.  Cary  got  his  first  taste  while  a 
high  school  student,  working  part 
time  at  Michigan’s  Lowell  Ledger, 
melting  down  Linotype  slugs  and 
casting  ad  mats.  Soon  he  was  writing 
a  teen  column. 

He  earned  a  degree  in  English  liter¬ 
ature  at  Dartmouth  University  and  a 
master’s  in  journalism  from  Columbia 
University.  This  landed  him  at  the 
Denver  Post,  where  for  nine  years  he 
was  an  award-winning  feature  writer. 

Carol  came  from  a  newspaper  fam¬ 
ily  in  Nebraska.  Her  mother  had  been 
a  reporter  for  the  old  Omaha  News- 
Bee.  One  grandfather  published  a 
weekly,  an  aunt  and  uncle  owned  the 
weekly  Ord  Quiz. 

Carol  spent  one  summer  at  the  Quiz 
as  a  novice  reporter.  She  never  forgot 
one  bit  of  wisdom  from  editor  Bill 
Lee:  “Writing  is  like  taking  a  bath  — 
when  the  water  turns  cold,  get  out.” 

She  got  a  journalism  degree  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  then  was 
off  for  a  couple  of  months  in  Europe. 
That  turned  into  a  job  in  Paris  for  two 
years  with  the  Army-Navy-Air  Force 
Times,  a  servicemen’s  weekly. 

Once  back  in  the  States,  Carol  did  a 
five-year  reporting  stint  for  the  Little¬ 
ton  Independent  in  Colorado,  then 
another  five  with  the  Denver  Post. 

Their  backgrounds  serve  the  co¬ 
proprietors  well  as  they  report  and 
write  about  Clear  Creek  County  for 
their  own  newspaper. 

A  prime  example  of  using  these 
talents  happened  in  1983.  A  14-year- 
old  Idaho  Springs  girl  disappeared 
while  jogging  one  afternoon  following 
school. 

Carol  was  first  to  hear  of  the  baf¬ 
fling  incident.  She  was  placing  freshly 
printed  Courants  into  a  newsrack  at 
the  local  Safeway  store. 

A  customer  asked,  “Have  they 
found  that  girl  yet?” 

“What  girl?”  Carol  shot  back. 

“1  had  been  thrust  into  next  week’s 
edition  while  the  ink  on  this  week’s 
(Continued  on  pa^e  26) 
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Motter  may  not  be  a  “household  word”  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  but  we’ve  earned  our  stripes  in  flexo. 
No  one  has  more  experience  in  flexographic  news¬ 
paper  printing. 

□  Motter  pioneered  newspaper  flexo.  We  estab¬ 
lished  a  test  facility  nearly  three  years  ago  and 
have  worked  with  other  suppliers  to  perfect  the 
process  for  newspaper  production. 

□  Right  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  more 
Motter  flexographic  printing  couples  printing 
newspaper  products  than  any  other  in  America. 


□  Only  Motter  has  five  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  flexo,  backed  by  30  years  in  commercial 
flexo  and  over  60  years  in  publication  presses! 

□  The  AMERICAN  MOTTERFLEX  FX-4  has  exclu¬ 
sive  features  to  maximize  print  quality,  and  it’s 
easy  to  install,  operate  and  service. 

When  you  are  ready  to  consider  flexo,  make  sure  you 
talk  to  the  people  who  have  been  in  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Call  or  write  for  complete  information  on  the  AMER¬ 
ICAN  MOTTERFLEX  FX-4.  Motter  Printing  Press  Co., 
RO.  Box  1562,  York,  PA  17405,  717-755-1071,  designers 
and  manufacturers  of  web-fed  printing  equipment. 


A 
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Both  sides  pleased  with  the  outcome 

Settlement  in  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  ownership  case 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

An  out-of-court  settlement  has 
been  reached  in  a  lawsuit  over  the 
ownership  of  the  Manchester  (N.H.) 
Union  Leader  Corp.  which  calls  for 
longtime  employees  to  be  distributed 
25%  of  the  company’s  stock  by  this 
fall,  while  Nackey  Scripps  Loeb 
retains  50%  ownership  and  sole  con¬ 
trol  of  the  voting  stock. 

“I’m  very  happy,”  said  pressman 
Richard  Bergeron,  who  filed  the  suit 
in  1982. 

“Generally,  I’m  very  pleased  with 
the  settlement,”  said  Nackey  Loeb, 
president  of  the  company  and 
publisher  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News.  “The  suit’s  been  going  on 
much  too  long.  The  settlement  tries  to 
do  what  I’ve  been  trying  to  do  —  get 
some  of  the  benefits  to  the  employ¬ 
ees.” 

Bergeron  filed  his  lawsuit  in  1982 
against  Nackey  Loeb  and  the  William 
Loeb  Union  Leader  Trust. 

The  suit  charged  that  the  late 
publisher,  William  Loeb,  who  died  in 
1981,  had  reneged  on  a  promise  to 


distribute  the  newspaper’s  stock  to 
employees  on  his  death.  The  lawsuit 
sought  to  have  the  court  direct  that 
the  stock  be  distributed. 

In  the  1940s,  William  Loeb  set  up 
the  Union  Leader  Retirement  Profit 
Sharing  Trust  which  owned  25%  of 
the  company.  However,  in  1979, 
changes  in  federal  law  required  that 
trust  to  be  dissolved. 


Loeb  then  established  the  William 
Loeb  Union  Leader  Trust,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  it  his  stock,  and  named  his 
wife,  Nackey  Loeb,  as  sole  trustee. 
After  Loeb’s  death  in  September 
1981,  the  T rust  held  25%  and  the  other 
75%  of  the  company’s  stock  was 
owned  by  Nackey  Loeb  in  her  own 
name. 

The  terms  of  the  William  Loeb 
Trust  called  for  the  Union  Leader 


Corp.  to  be  run  by  the  trustees  until  all 
but  one  of  the  other  successor  trust¬ 
ees  dies.  At  that  point,  the  trust’s  25% 
of  the  shares  would  be  distributed  to 
employees. 

Bergeron’s  suit  claimed  the  trust’s 
dissolution  would  not  occur  for  about 
40  years.  It  charged  that  by  establish¬ 
ing  the  trust,  Loeb  broke  a  promise  to 
about  240  employees  who  worked  at 


the  newspaper  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Nackey  Loeb  agreed  under  the  set¬ 
tlement  to  transfer  one-third  of  her 
holdings,  or  25%  of  the  company 
stock,  to  living  employees  who  were 
at  the  newspaper  at  least  a  year  before 
Loeb’s  death. 

The  employees  will  receive  their 
shares  in  the  form  of  non-voting  par 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


Loeb,  while  retaining  50%  ownership,  will  have  100% 
control  of  all  voting  stock  through  the  shares  she  owns 
directly  and  as  sole  trustee  of  the  William  Loeb  Trust. 
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A  DEISEL  ENGINE? 
Of  course  not. 

Spelling  can  be  tricky,  But 
you  don't  misspell  diesel, 
because  you  remember  the 
old  rule  —  "I  before  e  except 
after  c  or  when  pronounced 
'a'  as  in  neighbor  or  weigh." 

But  there  are  always  excep¬ 
tions  —  weird  and  leisure. 

So  when  you're  not  quite 
sure,  you  take  the  time  to 
look  it  up. 


We  hope  you'll  take  the 
time  to  be  sure  when  you're 
writing  about  Caterpillar  or 
the  products  we  manufacture. 
We  build  machines  used  in 
mining,  including  off-highway 
trucks,  excavators,  wheel 
tractor-scrapers,  track-type 
tractors,  wheel  and  track- 
type  loaders,  wheel  dozers 
and  motor  graders.  We  also 


manufacture  compactors, 
lift  trucks,  pipelayers,  log 
skidders  and,  of  course, 
diesel  engines. 

Other  companies  make  simi¬ 
lar  products.  Sometimes  they 
paint  them  yellow.  But  they 
don't  carry  the  CATERPILLAR 
trademark.  CATERPILLAR  and 
CAT  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks  of  Caterpillar  Inc. 


We  work  hard  to  build  value 
into  the  products  that  carry 
our  name.  So  when  you  use 
our  name  or  trademarks, 
please  be  sure  you're  writing 
about  us  or  the  products 
we  build. 

And  we  thank  you. 

fH  CATERPILLAR 

CATERPILLAR.  CAT  and  CB  are  trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Inc 
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Must  reading  before  you 
buy  a  Front-end  System. 

Now  in  its  9th  printing. 

Write  or  call  for  your  FREE  copy  today.  It’s  our  customer  list.  Chances  are 
you’ll  find  a  publisher  who  has  about  the  same  circulation...  puts  out  about 
the  same  number  of  pages...  an  operation  very  similar  to  your  own.  He’s 
probably  just  down  the  road  a  few  miles,  and  he’s  using  a  Mycro-Tek  System. 

CALL  HIM!  Ask  him  about  his  system,  what  he  likes  or  doesn’t  like.  You’ll 
get  honest  answers  from  a  fellow  publisher. 

Call  some  more  listed  in  the  book,  and  ask  them  anything  you  want.  After  a  few 
calls  we  think  you  will  see  why  we  have  over  800  installations  in  the  U.S.  and 
35  foreign  countries. 

What  other  system  vendor  has  the  guts  to  give  you  a  complete 
customer  list...  and  let  you  decide  who  you  call? 

Now  make  a  FREE  call  — 1-800-835-2055.  Next  year  . 

be  a  part  of  a  best  seller  that  money  can’t  buy.  ^ 

Magnificent  Machines  from  •  ‘ 
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9229  East  37th  North  /  Wichita,  KS  67226 
Toll  Free  800-835-2055  /  In  Kansas,  ( 316)681-0550 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Barbara  van  Pelt  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  marketing  director  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  She  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1981  as  sales  promotion 
manager  and  subsequently  served  as 
promotion  manager  and  marketing 
manager.  Van  Pelt  is  a  director  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association’s  Southern  Region. 

In  a  related  move,  the  marketing 
and  promotion  and  public  relations 
departments  of  the  Morning  News 
have  been  combined  into  one  depart¬ 
ment,  now  called  the  marketing 
department. 

Duff  Daniels,  a  23-year  veteran 
with  the  newspaper,  was  named 
sports  marketing  manager.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  all  sports-related 
activities  within  the  marketing 
department. 

joining  Daniels  as  sports  marketing 
coordinater  is  Walter  Robertson, 
who  has  been  with  the  newspaper  for 
37  years  in  various  capacities  in  the 
news  department,  most  recently  as 
special  projects  director. 

Rene  Schultz  continues  as  com¬ 
munity  services  manager  with 
responsibility  for  all  cultural  and  com¬ 
munity  service  programs. 

*  *  * 

Terry  Brennen  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager-territorial 
sales  for  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register,  Santa  Ana.  He  has  served 
as  major  accounts  sales  manager 
since  returning  to  the  paper  last  June 
after  working  as  general  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's  vid¬ 
eotext  research  and  development 
project  in  San  Diego. 

In  his  varied  career,  Brennen  has 
been  an  executive  with  ADVO  Sys¬ 
tems,  was  with  the  Tribune  Company 
at  Escondido,  Calif.,  worked  in  radio 
sales,  and  was  an  account  executive 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  in  Chicago 
and  Dallas. 


Barbara  van  Pelt  Terry 

M.A.  Kautsch,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  is  the  newly  named  dean  of 
the  university’s  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications. 


He  will  assume  office  effective  next 
July,  and  meantime  acting  dean  Lee 
F.  Young  continues  to  serve.  The 
position  was  held  by  Del  Brinkman, 
who  resigned  as  journalism  dean  last 
July  to  become  KU  vice  chancellor 
for  academic  affairs. 

Kautsch  joined  the  journalism 
faculty  in  1979  after  working  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  seven  of  those  years  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  and  investigative 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal.  He 
has  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism 
and  a  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Iowa. 


At  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram,  promotions  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  division  include  Carol  Olson 
being  named  retail  manager  and  Jack 
Atkinson,  national  manager.  Olson 
was  local  retail  manager  and  Atkin¬ 
son,  a  national  account  executive. 


Terry  Brennen  Greg  Dawson 

)fes-  Greg  Dawson  is  the  new  television 
ty  of  critic  for  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  He 
m  of  previously  held  the  same  position  for 
^hite  two  years  at  the  Boston  Herald. 

]om-  Dawson  attended  Oberlin  College 
and  Indiana  University.  He  has 
next  worked  as  a  reporter  and  columnist  at 
newspapers  in  Indiana,  Kansas, 
yu-  North  Dakota,  and  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
broadcavSting  and  cabie 

More  than  16  years  as  specialists  in  the  communications  industry. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 


1605  COLONIAL  PARKWAY 
INVERNESS,  ILLINOIS  60067 


*  ♦  * 

Three  reporters  recently  joined  the 
Washington  Post  news  staff. 

Robert  A.  Barnes  joined  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  staff  as  a  Maryland  state 
reporter;  and  Evelyn  Hsu,  the  metro¬ 
politan  staff  as  a  reporter  in  the 
Arlington,  Va.,  bureau,  and  Laura 
Parker,  the  national  staff  as  a  trans¬ 
portation  reporter. 

Barnes  was  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  as  lead  writer  for  state  and 
national  politics.  He  joined  the  Times 
in  1981  after  working  as  an  Associated 
Press  reporter  and  serving  as  a  capital 
bureau  chief  for  the  Clearwater  (P\a.) 
Siin. 

Hsu  had  been  a  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reporter  since  1979.  She 
co-founded  the  Northern  California 
chapter  of  the  Asian-American  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association. 

Parker  has  been  a  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  reporter  since  1979  and 
was  a  Neiman  Fellow  the  previous 
year. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
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Tom  Nelson,  city  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  was  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  former  assistant  city 
editor,  Brent  Manley. 

Nelson  joined  the  Post  in  1980  as  a 
metro-staff  reporter  and  after  four 
years  moved  up  to  city  editor.  Prior  to 
the  Post,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

Manley  started  at  the  Post  in  1984 
as  a  city  desk  reporter.  He  was  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  mayor  of  Mem¬ 
phis  before  joining  the  Post  and  prior 
to  that  was  with  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar. 

*  *  * 

Oreste  P.  D’Arconte  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Sun  Chronicle,  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor  Ned  Bristol  was 
appointed  managing  editor.  The  two 
promotions  were  announced  by  Pall 
A.  Rixon,  publisher. 

D’Arconte,  who  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  17  years  and  has  served  as 
editor  and  assistant  to  the  publisher 
since  1983,  oversees  daily  operations 
of  the  newspaper  in  his  new  role  and 
continues  to  edit  the  editorial  page. 

Bristol's  responsibilities  include 
managing  the  news  operation  and 
editing  the  daily  front  page.  He  has 
been  with  the  Sun  Chronicle  since 
1972  in  writing  and  editing  roles,  most 
recently  as  general  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Pall  W.  Eardley  was  appointed 
assistant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 

E.xaminer.  He  began  with  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  in  1945  while  working  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and  later 
joined  the  Herald  Examiner  in  1978  as 
an  account  executive  for  national 
advertising. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Walton,  editor  of  the 
Monterey  (CaWL)  Herald,  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Monterey  Penin¬ 
sula  Herald  Co.  Walton  joined  the 
paper  in  1975  and  was  named  editor  in 
1983.  He  previously  worked  for  the 
Toledo  Blade. 

Pall  Ayars,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald,  was  named  to  the 
company's  board  of  directors.  He 
moved  to  Monterey  last  July  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  where  he  was 
assistant  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Harry, I.  McLalghlin,  York,  Pa., 
bureau  chief  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News,  has  retired  after  40 
years  as  a  newsman.  He  first  worked 
fora  York  newspaper,  then  joined  the 
Patriot-News  in  1955  and  became 
head  of  the  York  bureau  four  years 
later. 


James  Stralss,  former  editor  of 
Lee  Enterprise’s  Western  Business 
magazine,  Billings,  Mont.,  has  been 
named  business  editor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

His  primary  responsibility  is  over¬ 
seeing  publication  of  the  new  Busi¬ 
ness  Monday  section.  Strauss  also 
has  been  editor  of  Wisconsin  Business 
Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Nancy  Adams  Taylor  is  the  new 
publisher  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe  Times.  Long  active  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  civic  affairs,  Taylor  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  her  father,  the  late 
Holland  L.  Adams,  who  was  Globe 
Times  publisher  from  1949  to  1970. 

John  F.  Bitzer  Jr.  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  president  of  the  newspaper. 
Bitzer,  a  son-in-law  of  Adams,  is 
president  of  South  Jersey  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  and  Sunday  Press,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Abarta  Inc.,  parent  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Globe  Times  and  the  Press 
(See  E&P,  Jan.  17). 

*  *  * 

Fane  L.  Blrt,  associate  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  E.xpress-News, 
retired  on  Feb.  1 .  In  his  20  years  with 
the  Texas  newspaper,  Burt  served  at 
various  times  as  copy  chief,  Sunday 
editor  and  managing  editor,  and  for 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

the  past  five  years  has  been  associate 
editor  in  charge  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures,  news  services  and  book  seri¬ 
alizations. 

Most  recently  he  also  has  been 
associate  editorial  director  and  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board.  For 
many  years,  Burt  was  in  charge  of 
newsroom  technology  for  the 
Express-News. 

*  *  * 

The  Spanish  language  newspaper. 
La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  has  pro¬ 
moted  two  of  its  executive  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  John  Stolvvte  has  assumed  the 
title  of  chief  operating  officer  and 
Martha  de  la  Torre,  that  of  chief 
financial  officer. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  Carbone  has  retired  from 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  and 
New  Haven  Register,  after  a  55-year 
journalism  career  in  Connecticut.  He 
served  as  sports  editor  of  the  West 
Haven  Town  Crier  and  was  a  sports- 
writer/reporter  for  the  New  Haven 
newspapers.  He  continues  to  write  an 
old-time  sports  greats  column  for  the 
Register's  Sunday  edition. 


The  Strunk  family 
of  McCook,  Nebraska,  has  sold 

McCaOK^^^WETTE 

(Daily  Circulation  10,300) 

To  Gozia-Driver  Associates 

This  represents  the  first  newspaper  acquisition 
by  Richard  Gozia,  previously  vice  president /finance 
of  Harte-Hanks  Communications,  and  Martha  Driver,  a  former 
e.xecutive  of  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association. 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
the  Strunk  family  interests  in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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LARRY  LIE6ERT  has  been  promoted 
to  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  heading 
a  new  and  expanded  operation  cover¬ 
ing  national  politics  and  issues  and 
stories  of  special  interest  to  Northern 
California  readers. 

Liebert,  with  the  Chronicle  since 
1972,  has  covered  stories  from  the  local 
police  beat  to  national  politics.  He  has 
served  as  the  Sacramento  bureau  chief 
and  as  political  correspondent  and  will 
continue  his  weekly  analysis  column  for 
the  Panorama  page,  opposite  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

His  wife,  Evelyn  Hsu,  is  a  former 
Chronicle  reporter  who  has  joined  the 
Washington  Post  as  a  reporter  covering 
northern  Virginia  suburbs. 


Pittsburgh  Press 
salutes  photographer 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Sunday 
Magazine  editorial  space  for  Feb.  I 
was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a 
photographic  retrospective  titled 
“Dale  Gleason’s  Pittsburgh.” 

The  newspaper  saluted  its  chief 
photographer  who  retired  Dec.  31 
after  45  years  on  the  job,  in  a  seven- 
page  story  by  Roy  McHugh  with 
selected  Gleason  photographs  inside 
and  on  the  cover. 

The  story  reports  that  when  Glea¬ 
son,  64,  told  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  graphics  J.  Bruce  Baumann, 
that  he  was  going  to  retire,  Baumann 
“started  up  from  his  chair,  saying, 
‘No  you’re  not.’” 

McHugh’s  text  ends  with  Baumann 
pronouncing  his  farewell  salute  to 
Gleason  in  a  voice  “that  goes  with 
Bibles  and  upraised  right  hands.”  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  photo  staff  of  17 
members,  said  the  assistant  managing 


editor-graphics,  is  “one  of  the  five 
best  photograhic  staffs  in  the  country, 
and  the  only  way  it  could  be  any  bet¬ 
ter  is  if  all  17  were  like  Dale  Gleason.” 

*  *  * 

Richard  B.  Wynne,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Times  since  1974,  is  joining  the 
corporate  staff  of  Multimedia  News¬ 
paper  Company  on  March  1 . 

James  B.  Banks,  associate 
publisher  at  the  Citizen-Times,  will 
replace  Banks.  He  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1976. 

Wynne  continues  as  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Multimedia  and  will  have 
responsibility  for  the  group’s  proper¬ 
ties  in  Winter  Haven,  Florida  and 
middle  Tennessee. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  H.  Beegan,  the  Associated 
Press  regional  reporter  for  New 
England  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
moved  to  news  editor  in  Milwaukee. 


Recent  appointments  announced 
by  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  include  a  num¬ 
ber  of  executive  and  editorial 
changes. 

William  T.  Malone  was 
appointed  president  and  publisher  of 
the  newly  acquired  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock.  He  held  the 
same  titles  at  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Daily  News  and  Leader  &  Press. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Gazette,  whose 
family  had  owned  the  paper  since 
1902,  became  chairman  of  the 
Gazette.  His  son,  Carrick  Patter¬ 
son,  continues  as  executive  vice 
president  and  editor. 

George  H.  Van  Wagner,  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager, 
remains  senior  vice  president  and  has 
the  new  title  of  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

Bruce  Mackey  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Daily  News  and  the  Leader  & 
Press,  succeeding  Malone. 

Denise  H.  Bannister  was  named  to 
succeed  Mackey  as  president  and 
publisher,  Southland  Publishing  Co., 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  moving  up  from 
controller  of  the  Gainesville  Times. 

Also  at  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  N. 
Suzanne  Miles,  marketing  services 
manager,  was  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  marketing  director. 

William  T.  Pukmel,  managing 
editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
Journal,  was  named  executive  editor 
of  Public  Opinion,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  Pukmel  replaced  Frank  J.  Kee¬ 
gan,  who  joined  the  editing  staff  of 
Gannett  News  Service,  Washington, 
D.C. 

John  C.  Quinn  Jr.,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/Sunday  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  moved  to  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  as  managing  editor. 

Denis  M.  Wolcott,  city  editor  at 
the  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal,  was 
named  managing  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Jill  Fredel,  who  is  now 
news  editor  at  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal. 

Wayne  C.  Vann,  president  and 
general  manager  of  The  New  Me.xi- 
can,  Santa  Fe,  was  named  sales  man¬ 
ager/San  Francisco  for  Gannett 
National  Newspaper  Sales.  Vann  was 
succeeded  in  Santa  Fe  by  Diane  L. 
Borden,  most  recently  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Gannett  West. 

John  T.  McGowan,  most  recently 
Gannett  News  Service/f/5A  Today 
bureau  chief  in  New  York,  was 
appointed  manager/public  affairs. 
New  York,  for  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
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Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


was  hardly  dry.  I  wasn't  ready.” 

But  ready  or  not,  Carol  and  Cary 
were  immediately  working  the  story. 
As  a  finely  meshed  team  they  began  to 
gather  every  shred  of  information 
about  Beth  Miller  and  the  intense 
five-day  search  which  followed. 

Their  next  issue  offered  most  of  its 
news  space  to  the  tragic  event,  about 
which  most  townspeople  agonized. 

Included  were  four  tabloid  pages 
recounting  the  hour-by-hour  efforts 
to  find  Beth,  broken  into  days. 

Their  crisp,  detailed  reporting 
made  readers  imagine  they  were 
among  volunteers  at  the  firehouse; 
out  in  the  bush;  talking  to  family 
members. 

Some  554  days  passed.  Still  no 
trace  of  Beth  Miller.  Then  a  phone 
call  to  Chief  Bob  Nowak  from  police 
in  Tampa,  Fla.  They  were  holding  a 
girl  who  might  be  the  Idaho  Springs 
girl.  She  looked  similar  to  the  last 
photo  of  Beth  on  a  missing  teens’ 
circular. 

Chief  Nowak  called  Irene  and  Mike 
Miller,  Beth’s  parents.  The  Courant 
reports:  “They  talked  to  the  girl  on 
the  phone.  Although  she  seemed  con¬ 
fused,  they  thought  the  voice  sounded 
a  lot  like  their  daughter.”  So  the  Mil¬ 
lers,  accompanied  by  Chief  Nowak, 
flew  to  Tampa. 

Florida  authorities,  certain  they 
had  the  missing  Colorado  girl, 
released  a  story  to  news  media.  Den¬ 
ver  radio  and  tv  stations  immediately 
told  listeners  and  viewers  Beth  had 
been  found.  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  Denver  Post  banners  agreed: 
“Missing  girl  found.” 

“1  knew  right  away  when  I  saw  her 
she  wasn’t  Beth,”  the  chief  told  Cary. 

The  Courant  bannered  its  story: 
“Florida  look-alike  isn’t  Beth,”  and 
Beth  Miller  is  still  listed  as  missing. 

For  the  Courant  co-editors,  there 
have  been  other  big  stories. 

Carol  dug  up  a  beauty  in  the  nearby 
community  of  Empire.  Late  for  a 
town  board  meeting,  she  began  the 
tedious  task  of  reviewing  a  tape 
recording  done  by  the  clerk.  That’s 
when  she  heard  an  angry  comment 
about  machine  guns. 

From  the  remark,  Carol  discovered 
that  Empire’s  posse-like  reserve 
police  group,  formed  and  trained  by 
the  town  marshall,  were  being  taught 
to  use  Thompson  and  Uzi  subma¬ 
chine  guns. 

Carol  tracked  down  the  arms-buy- 
ing  funds  —  a  $55,000  grant  from  the 
Swanson  Foundation  of  Omaha,  Neb. 
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The  Clear  Creek  Courant 


It  was  arranged  by  Gilbert  Swanson 
Jr.,  president  of  the  foundation  and  a 
friend  of  the  Empire  marshall.  Swan¬ 
son  is  a  grandson  of  the  frozen  tv 
dinner  founder. 

Shortly  after  that  revelation,  Cary 
turned  up  a  similar  situation  in 
Georgetown.  That  town’s  marshall 
reserve  had  purchased  30  World  War 
Il-vintage  Ml  semiautomatic  rifles. 


“I  used  to  make  more 
money  13  years  ago  at 
the  Post  than  I  do  here,” 
says  Cary,  “but  /  like  the 
variety  of  a  weekly.” 


“Mayor  Suspends  Marshall’s 
Reserve  After  Weapons  Cache 
Comes  to  Light,”  the  Courant  head¬ 
lined.  “Nobody  challenged  the  truth 
of  it,”  Cary  says.  “What  they  were 
upset  about  was  that  we  did  print 
this.” 

Another  time,  Carol  and  Cary 
learned  that  the  superintendent  and 
school  board  were  holding  private 
retreats.  Held  at  a  Vail  condominium, 
owned  by  their  town’s  major  tax¬ 
payer,  the  sessions  were  “needed  so 
we  can  get  to  know  one  another,”  the 
school  chief  told  Cary. 

The  Courant  carried  all  the  details, 
including  comments  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  board  members. 

“People  were  incensed,”  remem¬ 
bers  Cary,  “because  we  ran  the 
story.” 


That  is,  a  vocal  minority,  it  turned 
out.  At  the  next  school  board  elec¬ 
tion,  four  of  five  members  were 
turned  out. 

“When  we  print  things  we  think  are 
of  interest  and  useful  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  a  lot  of  people  tell  us  they  would 
rather  not  see  the  information  in  the 
paper,  even  when  it’s  more  or  less 
common  knowledge.” 

Cary  grins. 

“We  call  it  ‘Spreading  the  Facts,’  a 
term  concocted  by  a  Courant  summer 
intern  from  Colorado  State.  He  once 
told  us,  ‘The  trouble  with  you  people 
is  that  you  insist  on  spreading  the 
facts.’  We  love  the  term.” 

Idaho  Springs  has  a  population  of 
2,000  and  Clear  Creek  County  7,000. 
Courant  circulation  is  2,005,  with 
gross  sales  of  $140,000. 

“I  used  to  make  more  money  13 
years  r.go  at  the  Post  than  I  do  here,” 
says  Cary,  “but  I  like  the  variety  of  a 
weekly.  No  day  is  the  same.  Sooner 
or  later  the  whole  world  comes  up  the 
interstate  and  passes  through  this 
county.  And  we  get  a  chance  to  talk  to 
them  all. 

“I  find  it  much  more  cosmopolitan 
than  working  for  a  daily  where  you  get 
specialized  on  a  beat  or  in  your  own 
little  area  of  expertise. 

“I  meet  a  greater  variety  of  people 
up  here,  and  I  like  dealing  with  folks 
who  aren’t  big  newsmakers  and  who 
live  quiet,  gentle  lives.” 

For  this  privilege.  Stiff  and  Wilcox 
put  in  some  pretty  horrendous  hours. 

“I  work  seven  days  a  week,” 
explains  Cary.  Very  often  I’m  in  by  7 
a.m.  On  Mondays  I  work  until  about  2 
a.m.  Tuesdays,  all  the  way  through 
until  3  or  4  in  the  afternoon  Wednes¬ 
day.” 

Another  unhappy  aspect:  “You 
know  everybody,  but  you  can’t  have 
close  friends.  Sooner  or  later  you’re 
going  to  have  to  write  a  story  that’s 
uncomplimentary  to  people  you 
know. 

“You  can’t  let  your  friendships 
stop  you  from  printing  the  story.  If 
you  do,  you’ve  lost  your  credibility 
and,  if  you  damage  it  by  pulling  your 
punches,  it  takes  you  a  long  time  to 
restore  that  credibility.” 

The  Clear  Creek  Courant  received 
a  smidgen  of  publicity  on  national 
television  in  late  December. 

Or  more  properly,  the  weekly’s 
sign. 

It  appeared  twice  during  the  John 
Denver  CBS  special,  “A  Christmas 
Present.”  The  entire  show  was  filmed 
last  winter  in  Clear  Creek  Valley. 

“Our  sign  was  flashed  on  the 
screen  two  times,”  proudly  report  the 
co-props,  as  they  refer  to  themselves 
in  print. 
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PAfilNfi  AND  COLOR.  IT’S 


Now  you  can  have  both  with 
the  new  Goss®  Colorliner™ 
press.  Paging  and  color  flq^i- 1 
bility — unmatched  by  any' 
other  double-width  offset 
press — combined  with  opti¬ 
mum  R.O.P.  print  quality.  With¬ 
out  having  to  make  a  choice. 
Even  in  the  future,  when  the 
Colorliner's  modular  design 
accommodates  your  changing 
production  requirements. 

In  its  unique  four-high  verti¬ 
cal  arrangement  with  its  short 
couple-to-couple  web  lead, 
the  Colorliner  can  print  process 
color  on  every  page  of  a  sec¬ 
tion,  including  the  front  page. 
Without  the  setoff  associated 


with  unit-to-unit  compensa¬ 
tors  and  common  impression 
cylinders.  Without  reversing 
couples.  And  with  reduced 
need  for  angle  bar  and  bay 
window  leads.  This  makes 
the  four-high  arrangement — 
particularly  with  optional  third- 
form  rollers  in  the  printing  . 

couples — |Well-suited  to  pro-  I 
duce  Sunday  preruns  and  fourj- 
color  advertising  inserts.  ’ 

The  Colorliner  can  be 
installed  With  4/4, 4/2, 4/1 , 

3/1, 2/1  or  whatever  cylinder 
arrangement  you  need  today. 
And  its  flexibility  extends  into 
tomorrow  to  meet  new  pagi¬ 
nation  and  color  requirements. 


Four  vertical  units.  Each  with  two  print¬ 
ing  couples.  To  combine  optimum  off¬ 
set  quality  with  the  capability  to  print 
process  color  on  every  page  of  a  section. 


I 


.O.COLORUNER 


? 

The  75,000  cph  Colorliner 
has  a  number  of  other  out¬ 
standing  features  to  maximize 
print  quality  and  productivity. 
Slow-speed  Goss  Injector®  or 
open  fountain  inkers.  Water- 
down-first,  direct-to-plate 
j  dampening  systems.  Narrow- 
gap  lockup.  Presetting  and 
sequential  startup.  A  new  run¬ 
ning-belt  RTP  for  45"  rolls. 
Options  include  a  50"  running- 
belt  RTP,  automatic  webbing  in 
vertical  arrangements  and 
heavy-duty  3:2  160-page 
Sovereign™  and  80-page 
2:3:3  jaw  folders. 

The  Colorliner  is  available  , 
with  new,  user-friendly  press 


control  and  information 
systems.  The  menu-driven 
Advanced  Press  Control 
System  provides  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  automation:  touch¬ 
screen  input;  feedback  on  ink 
zone,  registration,  compensa¬ 
tor  and  web  tension  controls; 
preset  individual  ink  and  water 
curves;  and  automatic  sequen- " 
tial  startup. 

The  Production  Information 
Control  System  counts  papers 
and  shuts  presses  down  at  pre¬ 
selected  counts,  generates 
customer-formatted  reports 
and  can  collect  historical  data 
for  up  to  a  year. 

Paging  and  color  flexibility.  - 


It's  not  either/or  anymore  with 
the  unique  Goss  Colorliner 
press. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

Or  phone  312-656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 
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Voice  mail 

Newspapers  increasingly  are  enlisting  expensive,  computer-controlled 
gadgetry  to  help  meet  their  complex  telecommunications  needs 


By  George  Garneau 

Communication  by  telephone  has 
evolved  into  new  areas,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  increasingly  are  enlisting  expen¬ 
sive,  computer-controlled  gadgetry  to 
accomplish  their  complex  telecom¬ 
munications  needs. 

From  a  grab  bag  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  technology,  a  new  generation  of 
phone  systems  called  voice  mail,  or 
voice  processing,  has  begun  to  come 
of  age  in  newspapers  because  of  its 
ability  to  capture  and  relay  more 
phone  messages,  keeping  callers  in 
closer  touch  with  newspapers. 

“1  think  [voice  mail]  is  where  we 
are  going  to  be  going  more  and  more 
in  the  future,”  telecommunications 
consultant  Jerry  Wertzer,  a  vice 
president  of  Tel-Plus  in  Pleasanton, 
Calif.,  recently  told  a  group  of  news¬ 
paper  executives  involved  in  telecom¬ 
munications. 

Voice  mail  attracted  the  most  atten¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  just  one  of  a  number  of 
high-tech  telecommunications  capa¬ 
bilities  discussed  at  the  conference 
sponsored  late  last  year  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

Other  hardware,  software  and 
switching  systems  included  auto¬ 
matic  route  selection,  automatic 
attended  console,  automatic  dialing, 
cellular  telephones,  call  accounting, 
priority  queuing,  and  others.  They 
offer  increased  capabilities  and  some¬ 
times  cost  savings  —  but  they  have 
prices,  not  just  in  financial  costs  but  in 
terms  of  risks,  users  and  consultants 
said. 

To  manage  increasingly  complex 
and  costly  telecommunications  sys¬ 
tems,  some  newspapers,  which  for 
years  have  regarded  phone  systems 
rather  as  bastard  children  unwanted 
by  other  departments,  have 
appointed  people  specifically  to  take 
charge  of  telecommunications  depart¬ 
ments. 

Once  considered  simply  a  cost  cen¬ 
ter,  telecommunications  has  become 
“part  of  the  business 
infrastructure  ...  a  coordinated 
business  resource,”  according  to 
Paul  Daubitz,  a  consultant  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  ATI/Telemanagement  Telsys 


in  Boston. 

Computers  have  been  hooked  to 
phone  systems  to  facilitate  operations 
in  almost  every  department  of  a 
newspaper —  especially  in  editorial, 
classified  and  display  advertising,  and 
circulation  —  to  do  everything  from 
taking  messages  from  news  sources 
and  advertisers  to  selling  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  making  sure  subscribers  get 
their  newspapers. 

Not  all  fun  &  games 

But  turning  the  dependable  old  tele¬ 
phone  into  a  computer-controlled 
voice  processing  system  is  not  all  fun 
and  games,  according  to  Ron  Beach, 
classified  ad  director  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News,  which 
installed  in  August  1985  a  Rolm  9004 
PBX  system  with  automatic  call  dis¬ 
tribution.  He  discussed  some  of  the 
risks  and  benefits. 


See  related  story  on  page  32. 


On  the  whole.  Beach  said,  “I  feel 
that  voice  mail  and  some  bells  and 
whistles  are  a  great  future  for  our 
business.  It  improves  productivity 
and  doesn’t  cost  that  much.” 


But  there  were  a  number  of  nagging 
details  involved  in  voice  mail,  he  said. 

“People  like  to  talk  to  people  more 
than  machines,”  Beach  said,  so  voice 
mail  “can  create  an  impersonal,  less 
caring  image  for  your  newspaper.” 

Other  risks.  Beach  said,  are  that 
system  failure  can  lead  to  loss  of 
important  messages;  lack  of  safe¬ 
guards  could  leave  the  system  open  to 
sabotage;  and  management  loses  con¬ 
trol  of  messages  employees  leave, 
leading  to  possible  effects  on  cus¬ 
tomer  and  community  relations. 

Being  one  of  the  first  installations 
of  the  system  was  another  problem. 
Beach  said,  recounting  some  com¬ 


ments  from  users:  the  voice  mail  sys¬ 
tem  went  down  several  times,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  inability  to  clear  messages, 
but  it  was  quickly  fixed;  some  callers, 
unfamiliar  with  the  system,  refused  to 
leave  messages,  and  others  left  mes¬ 
sages  before  the  beep;  there  were 
problems  with  the  automatic  call  dis¬ 
tribution  aspect;  some  calls  discon¬ 
nected  and  carried  erratic  sound 
reproduction;  the  system  was  not 
well-accepted  by  top  executives,  and 
some  editorial  users  missed  training 
and  had  trouble;  the  classified  staff 
mainly  resisted,  but  now  mostly  like 
it. 

“Now  there  are  fewer  com¬ 
plaints,”  Beach  said,  and  many  of  the 
problems  have  cleared  up. 

On  the  positive  side  of  voice  mail. 
Beach  said:  classified  customers  can 
leave  new  copy  and  instructions;  it 
works  24  hours  a  day;  sales-transac- 
tion  times  improve;  classified  support 
personnel  become  more  productive: 
outside  sales  reps  use  their  time  bet¬ 
ter  and  detailed  messages  require  no 
call  back. 

Beach  advised  voice  mail  system 
users:  in  recording  messages,  always 


give  an  alternative  number  so  that 
callers  are  not  frustrated;  change 
recorded  greetings  often  and  clear 
messages  often;  assume  training 
responsibility  for  all  users  and  “sell” 
employees  the  system  in  advance  of  a 
phased-in  implementation;  designate 
several  people  in  the  department  to 
handle  troubleshooting  and  retrain¬ 
ing;  and  check  your  vendor’s  record 
in  newspapers. 

Beach  said,  voice  mail  entails 
greater  productivity.  Users  return 
calls  more  promptly  because  they 
know  the  reason  for  the  call. 
Callers  too  do  not  get  stuck  on 
“hold.”  Messages  can  be  received 


“I  feel  that  voice  mail  and  some  bells  and  whistles 
are  a  great  future  for  our  business.  It  improves 
productivity  and  doesn’t  cost  that  much.” 
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and  cleared  from  outside  the  office. 

In  buying  systems,  consultant 
Wertzer  advised  to  “go  for  dependa¬ 
bility”  because,  “if  it  goes  down,  you 
can’t  recapture  lost  revenue.” 

He  urged  that  buyers  look  into  the 
cost  of  redundant  systems  as  backup 
and  to  allow  for  capacity  growth  of 


between  25%  and  50%.  Buyers  should 
also  find  out  before  buying  what  fea¬ 
tures  are  included. 

Some  new  devices  can  save  large 
sums  of  money  on  soaring  phone  bills 
by  routing  or  timing  calls  more  judi¬ 
ciously.  As  William  Van  Dyke  Ochs 
JII,  telecommunications  systems 


manager  in  telemarketing  at  USA 
Today,  said,  “Unless  we  save  money, 
I  haven't  been  doing  my  Job.” 

A  proliferation  of  hardware  and 
software  equipment,  including  per¬ 
sonal  computers  linked  to  PBX  sys¬ 
tems.  can  help  fine-tune  telemarket¬ 
ing  activities  and  shave  phone  costs  in 
a  number  of  ways,  he  said. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


BASF  wins  lawsuit 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.  has  lost 
a  federal  patent-infringement  suit 
against  BASF  Corp.  over  water- 
washable  photopolymer  newspaper 
plates. 

A  U.S.  District  Court  jury  in  San 
Diego  last  October  decided  unani¬ 
mously  that  BASF  did  not  infringe  on 
a  NAPP  patent,  which  was  ruled 
valid. 

NAPP  said  it  was  considering  ap¬ 
pealing  the  case,  dating  from  1982. 

“We  disagree  that  the  patent  has 
not  been  infringed,”  said  NAPP  vice 
president  Dan  Malloy. 

BASF,  a  subsidiary  of  the  West 
German  chemical  giant  BASF  AG, 
said  the  decision  meant  that  it  would 
“continue  to  be  a  viable  supplier  of 
water-washable  newspaper  plates 
and  will  work  as  an  alternative  plate 
source  to  the  U.S.  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.” 

Hercules  makes  buy 

Hercules  Inc.  has  agreed  to  acquire 
Accuracy  Corp.  for  $40  a  share,  $5  a 
share  above  a  recent  offer  by  (Tom- 
bustion  Engineering.  Accuracy, 
based  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  makes 
measurement  and  control  systems  for 
industry.  Hercules  makes  a  variety  of 
products,  including  printing  plates. 

Linotypes  given 
to  Smithsonian 

The  first  production  model 
Linotype  machine,  which  revolu¬ 
tionized  newspaper  production  in 
1886  at  the  New  York  Tribune,  was 
among  three  early  Linotypes  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  mark  the  machine’s  lOOth  anniver¬ 
sary. 

Invented  by  Ottmar  Mergenthaler, 
the  Linotype  “hot  type”  machine 
used  molten  lead  to  form  lines  of  type. 
It  was  antiquated  by  phototypesetting 


and  offset  printing  but  is  still  used  at 
some  small  shops. 

The  machines  were  given  to  the 
Smithsonian’s  National  Museum  of 
American  History.  Two  had  been  on 
loan  since  1917.  The  third,  regarded 
as  Mergenthaler’s  first  successful 
mechanical  typesetter,  was  donated 
to  the  museum  in  1969  but  was 
restored  for  the  centennial  ceremony 
Nov.  24. 

Linotype  also  gave  the  museum  an 
original  copy  of  the  July  3,  1886,  edi¬ 
tion  of  Whitelaw  Reid’s  Tribune.  The 
copy  was  obtained  from  the  collection 
of  Carl  Schlesinger,  a  printer  at  the 
New  York  Times.  It  also  received  a 
copy  of  the  May  19,  1889,  edition  of 
the  Tribune,  containing  a  story 
describing  the  newspaper’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Linotype. 


Orlando  daily 
installs  ADMARC 
software  system 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  has 
installed  ADMARC  advertising  man¬ 
agement  software  from  Neasi-Weber 
International. 

The  Sentinel  joins  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  and  New  York  (N.Y.)  Daily 
News,  other  Tribune  Company  news¬ 
papers,  in  becoming  ADMARC 
users. 

The  software  will  be  used  with  IBM 
4300  hardware  in  Orlando,  but  it  also 
runs  on  IBM  personal  computers  and 
on  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX 
computers. 


One  vendor  for  everything  from  folder  to  truck 

QUIPP’s  Complete  Maiiroom 
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Think  Quipp  when  you  need  the  best  in  maiiroom 
automation!  From  individual  components  to 
complete  systems,  you  can  count  on  Quipp’s 
state-of-the-art  technology  to  give  you 
superior  performance  at  affordable  prices. 


The  Quipp-Gripp,  our  innovative  new  si 
gripper  conveyor,  continues  this  tradition.  Its 
advanced  design  makes  it  the  most  cost- 
effective  single-gripper  conveyor  available. 

Get  the  most  from  your  maiiroom  with 
Quipp’s  advanced  engineering.  Call  us  today! 


quiPP 


SIMPLE  SOLUTIONS  TO  COMPLEX  PROBLEMS 
9270  N.W.  100th  St.  Miami,  FL  33178 
Tel:  305/884-5204 
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High-tech  phone  systems 

Circulation  departments  at  the  competing  Dallas  daily  newspapers 
are  using  sophisticated  phone  systems  to  better  serve  subscribers 


By  George  Garneau 

The  newspaper  war  in  Dallas  has 
led  to  an  unexpected  technological 
battle,  with  competing  circulation 
departments  using  high-tech  phone 
systems  to  keep  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  readers. 

As  the  competition  encompasses 
every  aspect  of  newspapering,  it 
becomes  increasingly  important  to 
serve  readers  by  getting  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  them  —  on  time  and  in  good 
condition.  An  angry  subscriber  who 
cancels  because  of  no  delivery,  or 
delivery  of  wet  or  incomplete  news¬ 
papers,  means  not  only  a  loss  but  a 
potential  gain  for  the  competition.  In 
a  newspaper  war,  the  circulation 
department  is  a  primary  weapon. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  took  the 
initiative  in  January  1985  when  it 
invested  $100,000  to  install  a  voice- 
mail  system  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Anything  that  gives 
us  a  competitive  edge, 
well  consider,”  Crocker 
said. 


Competition  with  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  pushed  the  Morning  News  to 
buy  the  system,  according  to  John 
Crocker,  manager  of  circulation  sys¬ 
tems  and  operations  at  the  Morning 
News. 

“Anything  that  gives  us  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge,  we’ll  consider,”  Crocker 
said.  “At  the  time  in  1985,  we  saw  this 
as  a  viable  alternative  to  help  us  get  a 
competitive  edge  in  this  market.  Ser¬ 
vice  is  a  very  big  part  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  especially  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  The  better  the  service  we  pro¬ 
vide,  the  less  likely  we  are  going  to 
make  a  customer  dissatisfied.” 

Designed  to  speed  complaints  from 
subscribers  and  dealers  to  district 
managers,  the  system,  a  variety  of  the 
Aspen  voice  processing  system  called 
NewsComm  from  Octel  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  of  Milpitas,  Calif.,  “has 
worked  out  fine,”  Crocker  said.  “It 
has  almost  eliminated  telephone  tag.” 


Crocker  said  it  was  difficult  to 
quantify  improvements  since  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  installed,  but  it  has  reduced 
demand  for  more  customer-service 
employees. 

But  late  last  year,  the  Times  Herald 
responded  in  kind  installing  its  own 
sophisticated  system  that  links 
directly  with  circulation  system  com¬ 
puters.  It  makes  the  computer  liter¬ 
ally  talk  over  the  telephone,  convert¬ 
ing  computer-stored  text  into  a  syn¬ 
thesized  voice. 

See  related  story  on  page  30. 

The  Times  Herald’s  Automatic 
Dealer  Message  Dispatch  Sysl  ^m, 
developed  with  the  newspapci  by 
Speech  Plus  Inc.  of  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  conveys  by  computer-gener¬ 
ated  voice  information  that  was 
entered  on  a  computer  keyboard.  A 
complaint  from  a  customer  or  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  management,  for  example, 
are  spoken  to  district  managers  and 
others  who  call  in  and  punch  their 
route  and  security  numbers  on  touch- 
tone  phone  keys. 

The  circulation  department  is  the 
front  line  in  the  minute-by-minute 
struggle  to  get  newspapers  to  readers 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  jumping 
ship  and  signing  on  with  the  competi¬ 
tion.  But  voice  mail  systems  have 
already  begun  to  be  used  for  entire 
newspapers,  including  advertising 
and  editorial  departments,  in  order  to 
keep  advertisers  in  closer  touch  with 
ad  reps,  reporters  with  sources,  and 
so  on. 

At  the  Morning  News,  the  system 
contains  about  300  voice  mailboxes 
and  communicates  with  about  1 50  dis¬ 
trict  managers,  plus  area  managers, 
single-copy  managers  and  others. 

In  addition  to  handling  customer 
service  complaints,  the  system  is 
used  for  draw  control,  receiving  and 
transmitting  information  on  subscrip¬ 
tion  stops  and  starts  and  on  news¬ 
stand  allocations.  It  is  also  used  by 
the  technical  services  department  to 
keep  employees  apprised  of  situa¬ 
tions  around  the  clock. 

It  replaces  a  system  in  which  cus¬ 
tomer-service  representatives 
received  complaints  by  phone,  wrote 


out  messages  on  carbon  forms,  and 
sent  them  to  a  dispatcher  who  filed 
them  by  district.  Distribution  man¬ 
agers  called  in  intermittently  to  take 
assignments  and  messages. 

The  new  system  works  the  same, 
except  that  the  dispatcher  phones  the 
messages  into  the  voice-processing 
system,  which  is  programmed  to  call 
the  beepers  of  district  managers,  who 
then  call  their  voice  mailboxes  for 
messages. 

“Once  it  gets  in,  and  people’s 
imaginations  get  working,  there  is  no 
shortage  of  applications,”  said  Dave 
Torrey,  Octel’s  marketing  director. 

At  the  Times  Herald,  Automated 
Dealer  Message  Dispatch  System 
uses  proprietary  voice-output  tech¬ 
nology  to  dispatch  computer-stored 
information  in  computer-synthesized 
voice  form  to  district  managers  and 
dealers. 


A  typical  system  costs 
slightly  more  than 
$50,000  for  hardware, 
software  and 
training  . . .  Maintenance 
is  extra. 


It  uses  Speech  Plus  CallText  5100 
voice  servers  connected  with  Hewlett 
Packard  3000  computers  and  Collier- 
Jackson  Inc.  CJ/Circulation  software. 

“The  Speech  Plus  product  makes 
more  resources  available  to  the  criti¬ 
cal,  competitive  areas  of  the  business 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  dealer  dis¬ 
patch,”  said  Mike  Zgraggen,  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  systems  manager  at 
the  Times  Herald.  “One  ADMDS 
system  is  designed  to  cover  10  tele¬ 
phone  lines  around  the  clock.” 

In  a  press  release,  Zgraggen  said 
users  liked  it  —  dealers  because  they 
didn’t  have  to  wait  on-line  for  an  oper¬ 
ator,  and  managers  because  they  had 
a  record  of  messages. 

Zgraggen,  citing  a  dispute  with  the 
vendor  over  terms  of  system  mainte¬ 
nance,  declined  to  discuss  further 
with  E&P  details  of  what  he  called 
“testing”  of  the  system. 
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The  system  was  developed  with  the 
previous  owners  of  the  Times  Herald, 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  which  retains  non¬ 
exclusive  rights  to  use  the  software  in 
other  newspapers  it  owns.  The  Times 
Herald  is  currently  owned  by  William 
Dean  Singleton  and  others. 

A  release  from  Speech  Plus  said 
messages  are  typed  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  system  manually  as  memos  from 
managers  or  as  complaints  from  sub¬ 
scribers.  When  dealers  call  in  several 
times  a  day,  the  system  greets  them 
and  asks  for  route  code  and  security 
numbers  to  be  entered  on  push-button 
phones.  The  system  then  extracts 


messages  for  the  route  and  “reads” 
them  to  the  dealer.  Records  are  kept 
of  all  information  transactions. 

“With  this  system,  the  dealer  gets 
the  names  and  addresses  exactly  as 
they  were  entered  into  the  CJ/Circula- 
tion  system,  and  can  have  them 
spelled  out  if  required,”  said  A.  Keith 
Plant,  Speech  Plus  president.  “There 
is  no  middle  step  where  someone  has 
to  read  the  messages  into  a  recorder, 
with  the  associated  cost,  delay  and 
opportunity  for  error.” 

ADMDS  does  not  offer  facilities  to 
leave  verbal  messages  by  phone. 

A  typical  system  costs  slightly 


more  than  $50,000  for  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  training.  Speech  Plus  said. 
Maintenance  is  extra. 

Speech  Plus,  specializing  in  com¬ 
puter-generated  speech  products,  is 
marketing  its  systems  to  selected 
industries,  including  newspapers  — 
currently  those  operating  Collier- 
Jackson  circulation  software. 

Citing  installations  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  New  York  Daily  News, 
Torrey  of  Octel  said:  “I  guess  within 
the  next  couple  of  years  you  are  going 
to  see  a  lot  of  newspapers  doing 
[voice  mail].  We  expect  to  put  in  a  lot 
of  these  systems.” 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


First  Boston  opts 
for  Xyvision 

First  Boston  Corp.  has  chosen 
Xyvision  Inc.  to  install  a  computer¬ 
ized  publishing  system. 

The  $500,000  system  will  link  two 
First  Boston  sites  in  New  York  City. 
It  involves  hardware  and  software  for 
combining  text  and  graphics  on  com¬ 
puters. 


Chemco  installs  fax 
for  Malaysia  paper 

Chemco  Systems  Company  Inc. 
has  announced  the  sale  of  a  News- 
Scan  full-page  facsimile  system  to  the 
New  Straits  Times  of  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 

The  system,  consisting  of  two 
News-Scan  lOOOH  transmitters  and 
two  1500H  receivers,  will  transmit 
page  information  from  Kuala  Lumpur 
to  a  regional  printing  plant  in  Tereng¬ 
ganu.  It  will  be  set  up  initially  on  a 
broad-band  analog  link  and  later  will 
switch  to  digital  transmission  with 
data  compression.  It  will  use  two  net¬ 
work  controllers. 


Xerox  reshuffles 
Its  operation 

Xerox  Corp.  has  segmented  its 
marketing  operations  and  combined 
two  development  groups. 

The  changes,  which  took  effect 
Jan.  1,  were  designed  to  speed  the 
flow  of  new  products  to  market. 

Combining  reprographics  and 
information  systems  emphasizes 
document  processing,  including  elec¬ 
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tronic  and  computer  networks  for 
reproduction,  printing,  distributing 
and  filing  documents  in  both  hard 
copy  and  electronic  form. 

In  the  revised  structure,  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Products  and  Systems  Group 
will  handle  most  product  planning, 
development  and  manufacturing  pre¬ 
viously  done  by  the  Reprographics 
Businss  Group  and  Xerox  Systems 
Group. 

The  shift  forms  the  Special  Markets 
Group  for  developing,  manufacturing 
and  marketing  products  such  as  type¬ 
writers,  engineering  copiers  and 
printers.  It  will  deal  mainly  through 
channels  other  than  the  Xerox  direct 
sales  force.  Also  formed  was  the  Cus¬ 
tom  Systems  Division,  for  developing 
and  producing  customized  systems 
for  large  customers  such  as  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  U.S.  Marketing 
Group.,  which  replaces  the  Business 
Systems  Group  and  will  handle  direct 
sales  and  sevice  to  major  users. 


Paper  concentrates 
in  Delray  Beach 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
and  Sun-Sentinel  has  agreed  to  be  the 
prime  tenant  in  a  new  office  building 
in  Delray  Beach. 

The  arrangement  means  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  logo  will  be  visible  atop  the 
Congress  Avenue  building  from  Inter¬ 
state  95,  the  paper  said. 

The  new  offices  will  house  more 
than  100  editorial,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  marketing  and  personnel  staff¬ 
ers  currently  working  in  offices  in 
Boca  Raton  and  Boynton  Beach. 

“We  are  growing  so  fast  in  Palm 
Beach  County  that  we  need  more 
room,”  said  Thomas  O’Donnell, 
president  and  publisher. 


Shadrick  appointed 
production  director 

Robert  A.  Shadrick,  41,  has  been 
named  director  of  production  at  the 
Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  Bulletin. 

Assistant  production  director  since 
1982,  Shadrick,  a  resident  of  East 
Providence,  previously  had  been 
electrical  superintendent.  He  began 
his  career  with  the  newspaper  as  an 
apprentice  electrician  in  1967  and 
became  a  journeyman  in  1971. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Another  tech  lawsuit 

Latest  suit  has  Xeta  Inc.  charging  Atex  Inc.  with 
antitrust  violations;  Atex  denies  any  improprieties 


By  George  Garneau 

Cutthroat  competition  in  com¬ 
puterized  publishing  systems  erupted 
in  federal  court  as  a  small  manufac¬ 
turer  of  computer  hardware  sued  one 
of  the  biggest  newspaper  front-end 
system  vendors  for  $20  million  on 
various  antitrust  and  unfair-competi¬ 
tion  charges. 

In  a  30-page  complaint  filed  Jan.  14 
in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Concord, 
N.H.,  little  Xeta  Inc.  has  accused 
Atex  Inc.,  whose  systems  compose 
some  of  the  world’s  biggest  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  its  parent,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  of  violating  federal  antitrust  and 
other  laws  in  order  to  put  Xeta  out  of 
business  and  gain  a  monopoly. 

The  suit,  claiming  defendants  have 
forced  Xeta  to  operate  at  a  loss,  asks 
for  restraining  orders  to  stop  Atex 
from  using  allegedly  illegal  business 
practices  such  as  punishing  Atex  cus¬ 
tomers  who  use  Xeta  equipment. 

Atex  said  it  was  studying  a 
response.  But  John  Manaras,  Atex 
vice  president  and  corporate  counsel, 
said,  “We  don’t  agree  with  the  legal 
conclusions  of  the  complaint.  We 
believe  we  have  done  nothing 


improper  and  will  defend  the  suit  vig¬ 
orously.” 

Xeta,  which  spelled  backward  is 
Atex,  makes  and  sells  computer  ter¬ 
minals,  keyboards  and  accessories. 
They  are  used  primarily  to  expand 
existing  Atex  systems  but  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  from  Atex. 


The  case  reveals 
glimpses  of  the  stiff  — 
and  sometimes  vicious 
—  competition  in 
the  market  for 
publishing  systems. 


Based  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  Xeta  was 
formed  in  1980  when  William  C.  West 
left  Atex  after  five  years  to  found 
Xeta  and  become  its  president.  It  cur¬ 
rently  has  14  employees  and  annual 
sales  around  $2  million  a  year. 


More  news  tech  stories  on  page  47. 


In  contrast,  Atex,  based  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  employs  more  than  1,100 


people  and  sells  each  year  an  esti¬ 
mated  $75  to  $100  million  worth  of  its 
systems  and  services.  Its  customers 
publish  some  of  the  biggest  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  around  the  world. 
Its  systems  include  hardware  such  as 
computer  terminals,  central  process¬ 
ing  units  and  disk  drives  plus  pro¬ 
prietary  software  programs  that  are 
the  heart  of  newspaper  systems.  Atex 
does  not  release  financial  results  but 
it  is  widely  believed  to  be  less  than  a 
star  financial  performer. 

The  case  reveals  glimpses  of  the 
stiff  —  and  sometimes  vicious  — 
competition  in  the  market  for  pub¬ 
lishing  systems.  It  is  a  market  charac¬ 
terized  by  price-cutting,  vendors  who 
are  often  short  of  cash  because  of  the 
huge  costs  involved  in  developing 
complex  software  systems  and  by 
customers  who  demand  low  capital 
costs,  off-the-shelf  hardware  and  con¬ 
tinued  support. 

Vendors,  who  have  watched  com¬ 
puter  hardware  prices  plummet,  have 
long  discussed  changing  their  hard¬ 
ware-based  pricing  structure  to 
reflect  more  the  costs  of  developing 
and  maintaining  elaborate  software. 

Xeta’s  complaint  charged  that  Atex 
and  Kodak  “have  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
tract,  combination,  conspiracy  and 
continuing  course  of  conduct  in 
unreasonable  restraint  of 
the  .  .  .  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  computer 
hardware,  pursuant  to  which  defen¬ 
dants  have  coerced  purchasers  of 
Atex  computer  software  to  purchase 
Atex  computer  hardware  by  condi¬ 
tioning  the  sale  and  service  of  Atex 
computer  software  on  the  purchase 
by  the  buyer  of  Atex  computer  hard¬ 
ware.” 

The  complaint  said  that  in  October 
1985  Atex  “began  insisting”  that  its 
software  be  used  only  with  Atex  hard¬ 
ware.  It  contended  that  Atex:  (1) 
voided  warranties  if  its  systems  were 
used  with  another  manufacturer’s 
hardware;  (2)  suspended  mainte¬ 
nance  to  customers  who  used  other 
manufacturer’s  hardware;  (3)  began  a 
policy  of  not  taking  contracts  to 
upgrade  its  software  where  non-Atex 
hardware  was  used;  and  (4)  charged 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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circulation  220,000 
Sunday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
has  been  sold  to 

The  Medart  Companies 
William  H.  Rentschler,  Chairman  &  CEO 


J 

JAMESMARTIN 

ASSOCIATES 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for  the  sellers,  M.  Marvin 
Johnson  &  James  Dietz- 

James  Martin  &  Associates 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  St. 

Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 
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1st  Quarter  Highlights  for 
EQUIPMENT  PROMOTION 
in  Editor  &  Publisher 

Editor  &  Publisher  offers  excellent  opportunities  in  both  the  February  21  and  March  21 
issues  to  promote  equipment  to  a  made-to-order  prospect  list.  E&P  reaches  40,000  decision 
makers  weekly  .  .  .  newspaper  executives  who  purchase,  and  influence  purchasing  of,  indus¬ 
try  equipment. 

The  Great  Lakes  Conference  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  February  21-23;  the  America  East  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  in  Hershey,  PA,  March  25-27.  E&P  will  be  distributed  and  discussed  at 
both  of  these  important  forums  which  attract  influential  business  and  production  personnel 
from  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Make  your  presence  felt  to  attendees  ...  as  a  plus  to  the 
broad  industry  reach  you  achieve  with  your  ad  in  E&P. 

Call  or  write  your  E&P  representative  or  Don  Parvin,  Ad  Manager,  at  212  675-4380.  Reach 
newspaper  equipment  buyers  where  equipment  makes  headlines  ...  in  the  pages  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


1986 

DECEMBER 
Advertising  Data 


DECEMBER  1986/1985 
ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1984 

1985 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN  FULL  RUN 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times  Union-m 

ROP  Local . 

64,558 

69,148 

Preprint  Local . 

89,340 

49,748 

ROP  Notionol . 

7,384 

10,087 

Preprint  National . 

1,080 

Classified . 

41,219 

52,834 

Total . 

222,503 

202,917 

Knickerbocker  News-e 

ROP  Local . 

32,084 

37,049 

Preprint  Local . 

79,550 

54,028 

ROP  National . 

7,184 

10,094 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,084 

Classified . 

34,229 

28,233 

Total . 

153,047 

132,513 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

29,504 

34,353 

Preprint  Local . 

101,940 

82,920 

ROP  National . 

2,324 

2,314 

Preprint  National . 

7,130 

5,280 

Clossified . 

28,345 

22,448 

Total . 

149,283 

147,317 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

544,833 

482,747 

Kennebec  Journal-m 
ROP  Local... 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 


Doily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Classified . 

Total . 

Doily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Classified . 


Daily  Sun-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL. 


99,498 

453 

101,132 

821 

BANGOR 

,  ME. 

24,848 

5,327 

25,271 

4,534 

13,754 

15,424 

20,712 

9,369 

2,379 

2,784 

748 

14,733 

171 

12,357 

55,734 

20,922 

41,892 

13,903 

10,594 

949 

9,543 

1,029 

4,154 

18,275 

8,452 

9,290 

474 

431 

3,119 

2,834 

7,310 

4,128 

27,857 

19,223 

27,390 

10,319 

83,593 

40,145 

89,282 

24,222 

BEATRICE, 

NEB. 

14,044 

2,385 

17,444 

2,828 

32,895 

9,417 

24,833 

6,837 

1,717 

1,520 

258 

514 

3,370 

467 

3,524 

536 

54,754 

12,249 

48,484 

10,201 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 


ROP  Local . 

14,453 

14,384 

Preprint  Local . 

2,584 

1.990 

ROP  National . 

813 

1,244 

Preprint  Notional . 

258 

Clossified... 

9,164 

8,501 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

27,214 

24,397 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


BIRMINGHAM  ALA. 

Post'Herold-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,512 

29,405 

Preprint  Local . 

4,247 

7,107 

ROP  National . 

3,181 

4,311 

Preprint  Nationol . 

290 

394 

Classified . 

38,055 

34,384 

Total . 

84,285 

77,801 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

59,134 

24,734 

50,514 

Preprint  Local . 

12,747 

13,019 

ROP  National . 

3,232 

4,351 

Preprint  National . 

531 

394 

Clossified 

39,071 

35,811 

Total . 

114,735 

24,734 

104,091 

Nev^s-S 

ROP  Local . 

35,048 

38,385 

Preprint  Locol . 

15,445 

19,497 

ROP  National . 

4,212 

5,592 

Preprint  National . 

1,895 

3,159 

Classified 

21,517 

21,150 

Total . 

78,357 

87,983 

GRAND  TOTAL.., 

....  277,377 

24,734 

271,875 

BUFFALO 

,  N.Y. 

News-o/d 

ROP  Local . . 

50,292 

50,414 

Preprint  Local . . 

22,174 

45,870 

31,944 

ROP  National . . 

4,148 

8,755 

Preprint  Notional . 

44 

1,054 

Clossified 

27,742 

23,817 

Total . 

106,444 

44,924 

114,932 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

25,884 

30,203 

Preprint  Local . 

16,368 

42,443 

18.744 

ROP  Nationol . 

2,781 

3,397 

Preprint  National . 

2,540 

3,344 

Clossified 

7,455 

8,739 

Total . 

52,490 

45,203 

64,449 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  158,934 

92,129 

179,381 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m 

ROP  Local . 

51,544 

50,077 

Preprint  Locol . 

30,527 

27,432 

ROP  Notional . 

2,442 

3,944 

Preprint  Notionol . 

95 

708 

Classified 

19,512 

16,670 

Totol . 

104,122 

99,031 

Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,572 

12,524 

Preprint  Locol . 

18,414 

14,851 

ROP  National . 

739 

314 

Preprint  Nationol . 

2,903 

2,453 

Classified . 

5,073 

3,992 

Total . 

41,701 

34,136 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  145,823 

133,147 

CALGARY, 

ALTA, 

Herold*mS* 

ROP  Local . 

...  1,378,429 

1,387,445 

Preprint  Locol . 

945,539 

782,193 

ROP  National . 

354,744 

334,538 

Preprint  National . 

37,952 

Classified. 

574,114 

498,044 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  3,310,980 

3,004,242 

*Note;  Figures  given  in  modulor  agate  lines. 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News-Gozette-eS 

ROP  Local . 

43,319 

69,487 

Preprint  Local . 

122,143 

8,254 

137,385 

ROP  National . 

1,841 

2,574 

Preprint  National . 

5,418 

8,127 

Clossified 

24,265 

24,645 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  217,024 

8,254 

242,220 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Daily  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

41,508 

20,284 

53,070 

Preprint  Local . 

17,531 

49,791 

24,274 

ROP  Nationol . 

544 

184 

1,243 

Classified 

32,035 

27,905 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

....  111,438 

70,241 

108,494 

Tribune-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  National.. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


118,113  194.789  121.749  176,068 
11.993  50.740  18.508  42,683 


TOTAL . 

.  199,875 

423,134 

218,349 

352,380 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Locol . 

50,989 

48,240 

44,512 

44,334 

Preprint  Locol . 

30,400 

44,735 

31,448 

53,330 

ROP  National . 

14,746 

487 

14,421 

774 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,550 

450 

8,325 

1,800 

Classified . 

57,483 

4,444 

51,595 

4,457 

TOTAL 

142,148 

120,798 

154,321 

124,497 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  342,043 

543,934 

372,490 

479,077 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

Free  Press-m 

ROP  Local . 

44,721 

35,145 

42,739 

33,489 

Preprint  Locol . 

39,073 

14,153 

ROP  National . 

9,722 

335 

13,537 

354 

Preprint  National . 

747 

Classified . 

41,113 

3,817 

35,431 

4,420 

Total.. 

115,554 

78,390 

111,907 

57,345 

Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

24,735 

1,210 

28,281 

3,034 

Preprint  Local . 

3,073 

49,200 

2,829 

45,874 

ROP  Notional . 

4,110 

88 

3,894 

88 

Preprint  National . 

4,553 

4,101 

Clossified . 

17,341 

20,240 

359 

Total.. 

49,259 

55,051 

55,244 

53,458 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  144,815 

133,441 

147,151 

110,823 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

News-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

78,400 

34,428 

73,394 

34,470 

Preprint  Local . 

7,224 

28,347 

4,050 

22,011 

ROP  Notional . 

10,245 

491 

10,479 

785 

Preprint  Nationol . 

433 

Classified . 

44,314 

43,269 

Total . 

.  140,183 

43,484 

132,027 

57,244 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

34,489 

7,142 

30,783 

4,993 

Preprint  Local . 

13,829 

33,128 

9,392 

28,409 

ROP  National . 

5,011 

148 

5,427 

43 

Preprint  National . 

3,074 

422 

998 

1,412 

Classified . 

24,583 

21,410 

Total . 

80,989 

40,840 

48,010 

34,877 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  221,170 

104,346 

200,037 

92,143 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journol-m* 

ROP  Local . 

....  1,383,127 

1,489,294 

Preprint  Local . 

....  1,071,737 

495,394 

ROP  National . 

....  234,945 

230,114 

Preprint  National . 

10,511 

Classified . 

....  554,144 

552,043 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  3,254,484 

2,944,847 

Note;  Figures  given  ir 

1  modular  agate  lines 

EL  DORADO,  ARK. 

News-Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

24,440 

29,421 

Preprint  Locol . 

38,055 

34,701 

ROP  Notional . 

708 

1,835 

Preprint  National . 

390 

Clossified . 

11,531 

11,767 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

77,324 

77,724 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m 

12126  ROP  Local .  113,420  27,621 

Preprint  Local .  55,830  11,723 

ROP  National .  7,940 

Preprint  Nationol . 

^2  ^2^  Classified .  181,547  _ 

'  *  Total .  358,737  39,344 


Star-Telegram-e 

ROP  Local . 

25,669  Preprint  Local . 

49,253  ROP  National . 

601  Preprint  National.. 

_  Clossified . . 

75,523  Total... 


81,897  27,621 

55,830  11,723 

7,365 

131,976  _ 

277,068  39,344 


116.172  41.127 

61,800  38,034 

7,404 
1,620 

189,844  _ 

376,840  79,161 


86,338  41.127 

48,456  32,658 

7,219 
1,620 

140,236  _ 

283,869  73,785 
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1986 

1985 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Stor-Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

42,094 

29,241 

5,442 

56,387 

64,176 

46,907 

6,084 

Preprint  Locol . 

44,565 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,796 

2,195 

Preprint  National . 

5,442 

260 

9,360 

720 

Classified . 

63,481 

85,535 

Total . 

157,378 

34,943 

217,653 

53,711 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

793,183 

83,631 

878,362 

206,657 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

Tribune*Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

35,196 

36,262 

Preprint  Local . 

15,568 

29,032 

50,435 

260 

ROP  National 

2,134 

3,001 

Preprint  National . 

520 

Classified . 

22,166 

21,440 

Total . 

75,584 

29,032 

111,138 

260 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

36,579 

38,509 

Preprint  Local . 

25,696 

18,180 

35,836 

14,288 

ROP  National . 

553 

738 

Preprint  National . 

1,298 

2,339 

Classified . 

12,272 

11,956 

Total . 

76,398 

18,180 

89,378 

14,288 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

151,982 

47,212 

200,516 

14,548 

HOUSTON, 

TEX. 

Houston  Chronicle-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

152,692 

14,664 

176,400 

15,308 

Preprint  Local . 

22,663 

76,136 

17,558 

96,185 

ROP  National . 

24,957 

666 

30,792 

524 

Preprint  National . 

2,365 

1,190 

242 

5,088 

Classified . 

189,428 

5,497 

212,908 

6,032 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

392,105 

98,153 

437,900 

123,137 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

108,200 

1,961 

67,675 

1,754 

Preprint  Local . 

10,628 

4,310 

ROP  National . 

5,135 

6,431 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,048 

Classified . 

61,778 

54,563 

Total . 

175,113 

12,589 

128,669 

7,112 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

70,783 

1,961 

41,024 

1,754 

Preprint  Local . 

10,628 

4,310 

ROP  National . 

4,141 

6,045 

Preprint  National . 

1,048 

Classified . 

60,377 

54,178 

Total . 

135,301 

12,589 

101,247 

7,112 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

44,437 

28,199 

Preprint  Local . 

14,902 

723 

1,309 

9,156 

ROP  Nationol . 

2,092 

3,855 

Preprint  National . 

2,305 

2,605 

Clossified . 

44,325 

39,494 

Total . 

108,061 

723 

75,462 

9,156 

GRAND  TOTAL .  418,475  25,901  305,378  23,380 


LA  GRANDE,  ORE 

Observer-e 

ROP  Locol . 

17,220 

15,916 

ROP  National . 

437 

1,569 

Classified . 

8,591 

5,268 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

26,248 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

22,753 

Journal-Star-meS 

ROP  Local . 

64,714 

64,897 

Preprint  Local . 

72,031 

82,892 

ROP  National . 

2,232 

3,203 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,327 

4,390 

Classified . . 

32,692 

30,796 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  174,996 

LONGVIEW,  WASH. 

186,178 

Daily  News-e 

ROP  Locol . 

37,160 

35,559 

Preprint  Local . 

82,748 

59,497 

ROP  Notional . 

1,287 

1,850 

Preprint  National . 

127 

Clossified..... 

17,066 

19,242 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  138,261 

116,275 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1986 

1985 

1986 

1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  1 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

MONMOUTH, 

,  ILL. 

Courier-Journal-m 

Review  Atlos-e 

ROP  Local . 

90,617 

21,882 

82,618 

24,726 

ROP  Local . 

14.229 

13,111 

Preprint  Locol . 

32,604 

34,792 

Preprint  Local . 

9,027 

9,856 

ROP  National . 

2,121 

4,285 

ROP  Nationol . 

183 

1,251 

Preprint  National . 

88 

649 

Classified 

2,331 

2,791 

Classified. 

29,975 

313 

27,422 

25  770 

27,009 

Total . 

122,713 

54,887 

114,325 

60,167 

Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

72,866 

38,952 

69,768 

36,100 

Preprint  Locol . 

26,689 

28,167 

ROP  Local . 

46,105 

51,885 

ROP  National . 

1,711 

3,855 

80,352 

1.430 

62,496 

Preprint  Nationol . 

88 

649 

2,693 

3,695 

Classified 

28,738 

4,760 

26,765 

2,672 

Total . 

103,315 

70,489 

100,388 

67,588 

Total..., 

157,728 

1,430 

143,601 

Courier  Journol-S 

ROP  Local . 

47,257 

3,733 

68,683 

621 

Preprint  Local . 

65,978 

77,353 

23,986 

37,588 

ROP  Notional . 

2,153 

2,729 

3,758 

158 

434 

Preprint  National . 

3,395 

129 

260 

Classified. 

14,243 

17,341 

7,934 

9,814 

Total . 

63,653 

73,106 

88,753 

81,861 

Total . . . 

44,843 

63.300 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

289,681 

198,482 

303,466 

209,616 

. 

GRAND  TOTAL  ., 

...  202,571 

1,430 

206,901 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

Conomerciol  Appeol-m 

ROP  Local . 

80,676 

39,849 

83,011 

44,917 

MONTREAL, 

QUE. 

Preprint  Local . 

34,448 

67,783 

28,017 

46,668 

ROP  National . 

3,823 

2,048 

7,048 

897 

ROP  Local . 

.  1,327,405 

1,277,638 

Preprint  National . 

187 

238 

552 

Preprint  Lxal . 

1,085,814 

787,020 

Classified 

56.632 

46,161 

ROP  Notional . 

344,034 

311,452 

Total . 

175,766 

109,918 

164,789 

92,482 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,016 

3,917 

Classified . 

.  461,274 

389,178 

Commerciol  Appeal-S 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  3,229,543 

2,769,205 

ROP  Local . 

31,429 

38.638 

Preprint  Local . 

43,728 

9,062 

45,381 

14,424 

Note:  Figures  given  ir 

1  modulor  ogate  lines. 

ROP  National . 

2,153 

2,996 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,784 

4,078 

Classified 

24,789 

26,512 

Total . 

105,883 

9,062 

117,605 

14,424 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

281,649 

118,980 

282,394 

106,906 

(Continued  on 

pafie  38) 

INFLUENCE! 

Toledo's  newspaper  has  had 
a  strong  community  influence  for 
over  150  years. 


The  Blade  is  more  than  a  newspaper. 
It  is  a  community  institution  .  .  . 
investing  itself  in  the  economic,  cul¬ 
tural  and  political  life  .  .  .  working  to 
set  priorities  .  .  .  sparking  ideas  .  .  . 
using  its  influence  to  help  great  things 
happen. 

It  isn't  often  that  a  skyline  is  trans¬ 
formed  almost  overnight  hy  5  new 
buildings.  But  it  happened  in  Toledo. 
A  dramatic  waterfront  development 


called  SeaClate  with  the  world  head¬ 
quarters  tower  of  Owens-Illinois  as  its 
centerpiece. 

And  now  two  more  buildings,  a  new 
convention  facility,  SeaGate  Centre, 
and  the  adjacent  Radisson  Hotel, 
shown  in  the  architect  s  rendering 
below. 

Great  things  are  happening  in  the 
Toledo  market.  The  Blade’s  strong  in- 
tluence  makes  it  an  effective  catalyst 
for  community  achievement.  It's  an  in¬ 
fluence  we  share  with  advertisers  in 
our  14-county  market.  3-county  Metro 
area  Sunday  coverage  82‘’<i:  3-county 
Metro  area  daily  coverage  fi7%. 


541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Register-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local.. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegraph-e 

ROP  Local . 

55,57) 

54,056 

ROP  Nationol . 

2,420 

5,651 

Classified . 

36,378 

32,507 

Total 

94,369 

92,214 

Telegroph-S 

ROP  Local . 

)  5,273 

ROP  National . 

710 

Clossified . 

7,159 

Total . 

23,142 

GRAND  TOTAL.., 

.  117,511 

92,214 

Note:  Effective  April  1986,  the  Telegroph  began  a  Sunday  f 

consequently,  there  ore  no  comparable  1985  figures. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local 

69,350 

67,964 

Preprint  Local . 

28,970 

24,475 

ROP  Notional . 

5,188 

6,179 

Preprint  Notional . 

137 

507 

Clossified . 

29,625 

26,922 

Total . 

.  133,270 

126,047 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

70,318 

68,753 

Preprint  Local . 

29,264 

24,475 

ROP  National . 

5,048 

5,990 

Preprint  National . 

137 

507 

Classified . 

29,230 

26,574 

Total . 

133,997 

126,299 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local . 

37,846 

46,256 

Preprint  Local . 

34,260 

41,031 

ROP  National . 

1,792 

1,597 

Preprint  National . 

3,028 

3,778 

Classified . 

18,438 

19,665 

Total . 

95,364 

112,331 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  362,631 

364,677 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NJ. 


Preprint  Local . 

19,416 

21,252 

ROP  National . 

2,767 

4,643 

Classified . 

24,999 

22,335 

Total . 

88,114 

89,845 

Home  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,732 

26,210 

Preprint  Local . 

39,928 

41,688 

ROP  Notional . 

638 

741 

Preprint  Notionol . 

88 

Classified . 

14,686 

14,996 

Total . 

75,984 

83,723 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  164,098 

173,568 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

News-e 

ROP  Locol . 

36,028 

39,268 

Preprint  Local . 

22,188 

30,831 

ROP  Notional . 

2,252 

1,888 

Preprint  Nationol . 

129 

Classified . 

13,539 

13,606 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

74,007 

85,722 

NEW  HAVEN, 

CONN 

Journal-Courier-m 

ROP  Local . 

64,633 

87,825 

Preprint  Local . 

1,512 

6,678 

ROP  National . 

4,885 

9,124 

Preprint  National . 

252 

1,008 

Classified 

24,830 

18,583 

Total . 

96,112 

6,678 

116,540 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Preprint  National.. 
Classified . 


Register-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National.. 


28,427  _ 

114,550  16,212 


41,444 

58,338  26,208 


11,051  Le  Droit-e* 

22,995  ROP  Local . 

48  Preprint  Local.. 

ROP  National ... 
_  Classified... 


GRAND  TOTAL .  1,570,862 


Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


Total . . 

121,526 

26,208 

115,989 

49,077 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

332,188 

49,098 

323,820 

91,235 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Daily  Press-m 

ROP  Local . 

64,774 

65,845 

Preprint  Loco' . 

13,344 

17,784 

14,784 

16,274 

ROP  National . 

3,282 

3,853 

Pr^rint  National . 

731 

Classified . 

48,595 

38,696 

Total. 

129,995 

17,144 

123,909 

16,274 

Times-Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

54,281 

54,169 

Preprint  Local . 

13,248 

16,746 

15,360 

15,928 

ROP  National . 

3,003 

3,677 

Preprint  National . 

731 

Classified . 

35,980 

29,316 

Total. 

106,512 

16,746 

103,253 

15,928 

Daily  Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

32,378 

39,915 

Preprint  Local . 

4,224 

37,819 

19,776 

32,205 

ROP  National . 

768 

372 

Preprint  National . 

4,128 

4,224 

Classified . 

15,349 

13,647 

Total . 

52,719 

41,947 

73,710 

36,429 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

289,226 

75,837 

300,872 

68,631 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginion  Pilot-m 

ROP  Local . 

59,681 

15,472 

63,871 

7,960 

Preprint  Local . 

10,685 

6,030 

11,228 

6,913 

ROP  National . 

6,458 

198 

6,976 

Preprint  National . 

212 

30 

976 

Classified . 

53,671 

4,592 

46,964 

7,397 

Total . 

130,707 

26,322 

130,015 

22,270 

Ledger-Stor-e 

ROP  Local . 

54,773 

46,831 

63,161 

31,643 

Preprint  Local . 

10,545 

953 

10,798 

1,056 

ROP  Notional . 

6,502 

130 

7,103 

173 

Preprint  National . 

212 

2,928 

Classified . 

54,579 

34,587 

47,810 

23,292 

Total . 

126,611 

82,501 

129,848 

56,164 

Virginian  Pilot/Ledger-Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,393 

27,395 

41,882 

27,744 

Preprint  Local . 

12,90) 

70 

18,074 

672 

ROP  National . 

1,872 

24 

1,561 

Preprint  National . 

4,000 

5,246 

Clossified . 

23,442 

5,379 

21,726 

5,311 

Total . 

69,608 

32,868 

88,489 

33,727 

Virginian  Pilot/Ledger-Star-sat 

ROP  Local . 

7,515 

9,709 

Preprint  Local . 

212 

ROP  National . 

542 

299 

Classified . 

15,629 

212 

24,638 

Total.. 

23,686 

212 

24,638 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

350,168 

141,903 

297,369 

112,161 

OGDEN, 

UTAH 

Standard-Exominer-e 

ROP  Local . 

67,995 

85,2)2 

Preprint  Local . 

100,757 

95,491 

ROP  Nationol . 

5,489 

7,005 

P''eprint  National . 

2,322 

2,732 

Classified . 

38,816 

37,638 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

215,379 

228,078 

CLEAN. 

,  N.Y. 

Times-Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

34,371 

35,808 

Preprint  Local . 

68,972 

39,388 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,497 

2,268 

Classified . 

10,250 

9,875 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  115,090 

86,339 

Preprint  Local . 

43,666 

40,698 

Classified . 

5,707 

6,621 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

64,914 

63,037 

PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

Arizona  Republic-m 

ROP  Local .. 

163,478 

4,735 

173,261 

5,459 

Preprint  Local . 

79,471 

20,760 

76,103 

12,926 

ROP  Nationol . 

6,954 

11,838 

Preprint  National . 

3,432 

1,236 

Classified.... 

116,252 

965 

123,576 

1,768 

Total . 

369,587 

26,460 

386,014 

20,153 

Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

149,668 

4,823 

159,532 

5,594 

Preprint  Local . 

79,471 

20,769 

76,103 

12,926 

ROP  National . 

6,770 

11,065 

Preprint  National . 

3,432 

1,236 

Classified . 

116,067 

1,036 

123,435 

1,846 

Total . 

355,408 

26,619 

371,371 

20,366 

Arizona  Republic-S 

ROP  Locol . 

69,522 

72,427 

Preprint  Local . 

65,942 

61,854 

ROP  National . 

3,035 

3,665 

Preprint  National . 

6,296 

4,730 

Clossified.... 

62,233 

64,449 

Total . 

207,028 

207,125 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  932,023 

53,079 

964,510 

40,519 

Press  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National.. 
Classified... 

Total . 


Express-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified.... 

Total . 

Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified.... 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


Journa(-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National.. 
Clossified . 


PORTLAND,  ME. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

83,217  21,517 

30,636  89,053 

8,075 

457  14,670 

.  34,663  1,512 


Total .  157,048  126,752 


Bulletin-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National.. 

Clossified . 

Totol . 


59,162  21,517 

30,636  89,053 

7,532 

457 

29,033  1,512 

126,820  126,752 
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363,600 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


37,424  294,040 


142,330 

24,674 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


24,054 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


36,627 


37,832 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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NEVADA'S  LARGEST 
NEWSPAPER 
^  IS  UP  AGAIN 

Results  of  the  ABC  Interim 
^^^^^Jt3tement  for  1 986  reveal  an 
astonishing  9.8%  increase 
^  over  1985  in 

W  daily  circulation  to 

f  *112,500 

and  an  11.6%  increase 
in  Sunday  circulation  to 

*133,060 

When  you  want  to  reach  one  of  the 
West's  fastest  growing  markets,  it's  the  R-J 

£As  veoAs 

Reviekt-Journal 

*ABC  Publishers  Interim  Statement  three  months 
ending  12/31/86 


For  marketing  information  contact:  Trudy  Patterson 

Nationai  Advertising  Manager  (702)  383-0363 

or  write: 

P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89125-0070 

Represented  by  the  Papert  Companies 


1986  1985 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Posl-Dispotch-m 
ROP  Local 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified 


Total.... 


37,501 


JournoLS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol. 
Classified . 


Totol. 


6,468 

62,899 

3,527 

6,267 

16,085 


95,245 


379,113 


292,265 


37,832 


SEATTLE, 

46,480 

12,474 

33,479 

92,433 


WASH. 

58,732 

234 

58,966 


43,918 


15,800 


33,954 

93,672 


51,542 


READING,  PA. 


Times -m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional. 
Classified . 


Total. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


2,121 


90,192 

19,240 

54,492 

163,924 


7,052 


7,052 


RENO,  NEV. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


27,793  _ 

114,850  908 


GRAND  TOTAL .  329,103  283,730  371,040 


141,039 


21,459 


‘Note:  All  figures  in  SAU  inches  except  9-column  clossified  inches. 


ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


162,154  36,519 


72,245 

17,019 

8,114 

40,024 


137,402 


89,366 


1,242 


90,608 

344,112 


348,705 


57,862  Total 


44,571 

50,632 

2,629 

3,802 

28,477 


130,111 


55,779 

60,482 

3,386 

5,090 

31,901 


156,638 


Post-Intelligencer-m 
ROP  Local.. 


Preprint  Locol, 
ROP  Notional.. 


Preprint  National. 
Clossified... 


Eogle-Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local... 
ROP  Notional.... 
Classified 


Total.... 


Eagle-S 
ROP  Local 


Preprint  Local 
ROP  Notionol .. 


Preprint  National. 
Classified . 


Total. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


57,803 

32,994 

4,138 

31,138 


126,073 


54,643 

27,530 

4,843 

25,324 


112,340 


37,001 

14,384 

1,537 

5,130 

12,152 


182,544 


108,472 

17,974 

10 


56,113 

182,569 


37,207 

15,490 


440 

11,882 

65,019 


82,234 


35,552 

31,466 

6.062 

4,275 

29,274 


106,629 


82,280 


128 

_ 37 

82,445 


Gazette- Journal -mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified 


Times-Dispotch-m 
ROP  Loial 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National.... 
Classified 


Totol.... 


88,978 

120,149 

2,404 

3,260 

49,209 


264,000 


57,505 

23,817 

5,735 


91,721 

114,379 

2,771 

3,321 

47,567 


259,759 


59,068 

24,867 

9,944 

634 

26,744 


121,257 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


Sun-mS 

ROP  Local .  77,416  81,924 

Preprint  Local .  82,440  86,738 

ROP  Notional .  6,126  5,941 

Preprint  National .  4,039  3,162 

Classified .  64,448  55,976 


23,882 


News-Leoder-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local.... 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified . 


Total. 


Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National... 
Clossified 


Totol.... 


30,788 

34,739 

1,566 

2,494 

16,703 


292,960 


2,084 


2,084 

12,741 


83,019 

159,320 

7,528 

7,482 

62,004 


302,893 


21,900  319,353 


17,437 


GRAND  TOTAL .  462,495  18,743 


131,458 

118,640 

18,962 

8,450 

176,328 


453,838 


10,983 

25,644 


85,095 

17,390 

6,759 

52,910 


6,255 

49,308 

4,066 

4,936 

12,732 


77,298 


30,310 

15,160 

1,251 

3,690 

13,885 


64,295 


190,368 


25,934 


25,934 

25,934 


26,809 


26,809 

26,809 


Times-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  National. 
Clarified . 


102,614 

48,653 

4,097 


70,315 

225,679 


228,488 


103,319 

55,375 

8,170 

720 

70,413 


237,997 


38,274 

42,256 

1,114 

3,960 

17,820 


103,424 


33,467 

11,670 


199 

9,906 

55,242 


51,249 

51,908 

2,271 

4,940 

22,675 


133,043 


Seattle  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National. 
Classified... 


Total. 


Times/Post-Intelligence-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified... 


Total. 


83.586 


12,943 


55,014 

151,543 


25,681 

27,236 

4,973 

3,223 

24.079 


85,192 


83,508 


GRAND  TOTAL .  234,469 


233,741 


SCOTTSBLUFF,  NEB. 


32,660 

9,547 

2,142 

489 

7,969 


52,807 


{Continued  on  page  40) 


41,048 

19,160 

5,760 

25,852 


91,820 


5,335 

915 


41,194 

22,094 

9,543 

24,756 


97,587 


252 

4,982 


42,512 

39,837 

1,675 

3,566 

19,451 


107,041 


325,885 


Press-Enterprise-mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 


Preprint  National. 
Clossified . 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


17,305 


Bee-mS 
ROP  Local 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National. 
Clossifieo . 


36,343 


57,394 


Post-Dispatch-S 
ROP  Local . 


Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National. 
Classified . 


252 

5,171 


Star-Herald-ad/S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National.. 
Classified . 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


Times-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional. 
Classified... 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


173,664  35,689 


85,589 

52,757 

4.400 

2,695 

43,556 


188,997 


79,255 

141,056 

7,187 

6,192 

69,203 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


54,704 


14,877 


78,714 

46,231 

3,167 

3,109 

42,443 


21,783 


130,028 

126,978 

17,118 

5,850 

182,521 


34,214 

9,788 

1,678 

522 

8,502 


35,689 


12,665 

5,834 


T 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

1986  1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Jcumol-e 

ROP  Local .  42,294  27,006 

Preprint  Local .  24,777  8,484  30,287  5,690 

ROPNotionol .  2,013  3,341 

Preprint  Notional .  607 

Classified .  33,284  32,388  _ 

Totol .  102,368  8,484  93,629  5,690 

GRAND  TOTAL .  276,032  44,173  282,626  27,149 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesmon-Review-m 

ROP  Local .  41,636  45,926 

Preprint  local .  17,097  14,864 

ROPNotionol .  4,218  6,526 

Preprint  Notiool .  69  180 

Classified .  30,61 7  31,485 

Total .  93,637  98,981 

Spokone-Chronicle-e 

ROP  Local .  39,110  36,488 

Preprint  Local .  9,896  10,289 

ROPNotionol .  4,165  6,139 

Preprint  Nationol .  59  180 

Classified .  23,600  23,147 

Total .  76,830  76,243 

Spokesmon-Review-S 

ROP  Local .  18,252  21,149 

Preprint  Local .  7,297  7,049 

ROPNotionol .  1,176  1,831 

Preprint  Notional .  798  1,125 

Classified .  11,993  14,001 

Total .  39,516  45,155 

GRAND  TOTAL .  209,983  220,379 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post-Standord-m 

ROP  Local .  46,997  12,119  45,997  16,793 

Preprint  local .  59,883  41,481 

ROP  Notional .  3,336  5,402 

Preprint  National .  758 

Classified .  17,554  15,646  _ 

Total .  127,770  12,119  109,284  16,793 

Herald-Journal -e 

ROP  Local .  52,154  6,217  56,233  8,054 

Preprint  Locol .  65,945  46,492 

ROP  National .  3,354  5,423 

Preprint  National .  758 

Classified.  18,668  _  1 7,424  _ 

Total .  140,121  6,217  126,330  8,054 

Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local .  27,716  185  34,466  1,074 

Preprint  Local .  64,022  57,207 

ROP  Nationol .  535  835 

Preprint  National .  3,758  4,489 

Classified  11,719  13,300 

Total .  107,750  185  110,297  1,074 

GRAND  TOTAL .  375,641  18,521  345,875  25,921 

TAMPA.  FLA 

Tribune-m 

ROP  Local .  105,880  41,894  104,333  38,592 

Preprint  Local .  45,225  40,012  44,820  37,125 

ROPNotionol .  6,796  11,575 

Preprint  National .  540  1,485  1,080  135 

Classified.  48,250  22,097  43,986  14,906 

Total .  206,691  105,488  205,794  90,758 

Tribune-5 

ROP  Locol .  38,828  50,470 

Preprint  Local .  34,965  48,600 

ROPt  National .  2,496  3,249 

Preprint  Notional .  4,995  7,695 

Classified.  23,012  28,543 

Total .  104,296  138,557  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  310,987  105,488  344,351  90,758 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1986 

1985 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blode-e 

ROP  Local . 

68,763 

69,354 

Preprint  Local . 

45,870 

37,554 

ROP  National . 

2,789 

4,254 

Preprint  Nationol . 

1,056 

Classified . 

19,967 

17,770 

Total . 

137,389 

129,988 

6lode-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,984 

36,859 

Preprint  Local . 

48,840 

64,152 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,380 

2,411 

Preprint  Notional . 

5,412 

6,072 

Clossified . 

10,687 

11,484 

Total.. 

94,303 

120,978 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

231,692 

250,966 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Sun-mS* 

ROP  Locol .  1,811,203  1,671,443 

Preprint  Local .  275,122  130,455 

ROPNotionol .  135,501  143,098 

Clossified .  716,151  536,323 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,962,976  2,481,319 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agote  lines. 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 


Daily  Breeze-e 

ROP  Local .  83,708  87,425 

Preprint  Local .  91,718  106,511 

ROP  National .  7,108  7,084 

Preprint  National .  5,746  7,751 

Classified .  68,415  70,590 

GRAND  TOTAL .  256,695  279,361 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  Local .  72,039  3,824  76,163  5,904 

Preprint  Locol .  11,338  3,908  9,725  2,565 

ROP  National .  2,154  3,044 

Preprint  National .  264 

Classified .  32,109  _  35,900  _ 

Total .  117,640  7,732  125,097  8,469 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Local .  73,036  3,824  76,878  5,904 

Preprint  Local .  11,533  3,908  9,512  2,565 

ROP  National .  2,034  2,983 

Preprint  Notional .  264 

Classified .  30,889  _  35,900  _ 

Totol .  117,493  7,732  125,537  8,469 

World-S 

ROP  Local .  29,594  40,260 

Preprint  Local .  10,311  13,486 

ROP  National .  1,546  2,864 

Preprint  National .  1,373  1,997 

Classified .  16,672  21,374 

Total .  59,496  79,981  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  294,629  15,464  330,615  18,938 


TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO. 


Times-News-m 

ROP  Local .  46,503  41,680  541 

Preprint  Locol .  72,099  58,542 

ROPNotionol .  1,220  1,557 

Preprint  Notional .  240 

Classified .  15,934  14,843  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  135,996  116,622  541 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local .  31,411  29,900 

Preprint  Local .  41,022  42,699 

ROP  National .  2,675  3,089 

Classified .  19,671  16,608 

Total...  94,779  92,296 

Observer-Seporter-S 

ROP  Local .  9,455 

Preprint  Local .  22,446 

ROPNotionol .  186 

Classified .  4,697 

Totol...  36,784  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  131,563  92,296 


Note:  Effective  April  6, 1986,  Observer-Reporter  begana  Sundaypublication; 
conseguently,  there  are  no  comparable  1985  figures 


1986  1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.FLA. 

Palm  Beach  Post-m 


ROP  Local .  112,134  23,201  108,017  32,441 

Preprint  Local .  62,535  71,870 

ROP  National  5,374  412  7,264  10 

Preprint  National .  257  685 

Classified .  71,973  68,337  1,332 

Total .  252,273  23,613  256,173  33,783 

Evening  Times-e 

ROP  Local .  86,823  1,754  92,434  1,409 

Preprint  Local .  53,035  59,420 

ROPNotionol .  5,085  6,329 

Preprint  Notional .  257  685 

Classified .  48,354  47,696  3W 

Total .  193,554  1,754  206,564  1,807 

Post-S 

ROP  Local .  53,117  11,088  67,446  20,613 

Preprint  Local .  62,755  77,410 

ROPNotionol  2,478  134  2,375  58 

Preprint  National .  3,598  4,024 

Clossified .  22,231  25,963  W 

Total .  144,179  11,222  177,218  21,428 

GRAND  TOTAL .  590,006  36,589  639,955  57,018 


WEST  WARWICK,  R.l. 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Times-e 


ROP  Local . 

8,926 

12,726 

ROP  National . 

478 

435 

Classified . 

7,157 

4,721 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

16,561 

17,913 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Joumol-me 


ROP  Local . 

75,684 

75,902 

Preprint  Local . 

62,375 

77,790 

ROP  Nationol . 

3,754 

6,006 

Preprint  National . 

700 

865 

Classified . 

58,637 

50,577 

Total . 

...  201,150 

211,140 

News-Journal-S 


ROP  Local . 

28,535 

36,978 

Preprint  Local . 

94,058 

122,200 

ROP  National . 

1,544 

2,070 

Preprint  National . 

3,160 

4,371 

Classified . 

16,673 

15,538 

Total . 

143,970 

181,157 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

345,120 

392,297 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-e* 


ROP  Locol . 

.  1,200,054 

1,009,355 

Preprint  Local . 

.  1,026,749 

705,621 

ROP  Notional . 

165,740 

144,587 

Preprint  National . 

4,256 

Classified . . 

293,137 

277,552 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

,  2,689,936 

2,137,115 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modulor  agate  lines. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROP  Local .  74,667  12,745  74,830  9,761 

Preprint  Local .  2,004  29,316  2,874  29,797 

ROPNotionol .  3,645  5,320 

Preprint  National .  704 

Classified .  45,374  _  37,450  _ 

Total .  125,690  42,061  121,178  39,558 

Journal-S 

ROP  Locol .  24,732  28,103 

Preprint  Local .  7,246  21,415  8,521  26,558 

ROP  National .  783  968 

Preprint  National .  3,331  3,944 

Classified .  12,287  _  11,329  _ 

Total .  48,379  21,415  52,865  26,558 

GRAND  TOTAL .  174,069  63,476  174,043  66,116 
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1986  1985 

1986 

1985 

1986 

1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegrom-m 

Gozette-e 

Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

28,579 

29,796 

ROP  locol . 

29,326 

30,700 

ROP  Local  . 

24,476 

28,907 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,548  19,706 

10,470 

19,877 

Preprint  Locol . 

3,888 

18,115 

8,060 

21,345 

Preprint  locol 

4,478 

59,101 

10,630 

72,138 

ROP  National . 

3,705 

5,349 

ROP  Notional . 

3,520 

5,516 

ROP  Notional 

1,586 

1,882 

Preprint  National . 

736 

Preprint  Notional . 

736 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,569 

3,680 

3,559 

4,476 

Classified . 

20,515 

17,216 

Clossified . 

17,590 

14,983 

Classified . 

13,998 

12,896 

58,347  19,706 

62,831 

20,613 

54  323 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

159,776 

100,602 

179,965 

119,308 

Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 

lines. 

IM  DDflCE 

iniBr 

N.J.  daily  starts 
no-smoking  policy 

Employees  of  the  Ashury  Park 
(N.J.) Press  and  its  subsidiaries  began 
working  in  a  smoke-free  environment 
Jan.  1  as  a  new  no-smoking  policy  was 
implemented  throughout  the  com¬ 
pany’s  facilities. 

Visitors  also  are  asked  to  refrain 
from  smoking  inside  Press  facilities. 
Employees  will  still  be  able  to  smoke 
outside  the  Press  buildings. 

The  Press  began  the  new  year  and 
its  no-smoking  policy  by  providing 
peanuts  and  apples  at  coffee  stations 
in  the  company  headquarters  and  in 
bureaus  and  subsidiary  offices.  One 
thousand  bags  of  peanuts  and  more 
than  1,200  apples  were  distributed 
during  the  first  few  smoke-free  work 
days. 

The  Press  first  implemented  a 
restricted  smoking  policy  with  a  move 
to  new  headquarters  in  Neptune,  N.J. 
Employees  were  allowed  to  smoke 
only  at  their  work  stations  since  the 
move  in  September  1985. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Press  has 
sponsored  programs  to  help  employ¬ 
ees  kick  the  habit.  Fresh  Start,  a  four- 
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session  program  designed  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  has  been 
offered  several  times  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  offered  as  needed.  This 
month,  smokers  are  encouraged  to 
attend  a  two-and-a-half-hour  hypno¬ 
sis  seminar  to  help  them  quit. 


Ad  pages  up 
in  Wash.  Post 
Sunday  magazine 

Advertising  pages  in  the  new 
Washington  Post  Magazine 
increased  some  13.7%  in  1986,  with 
1,608  pages  sold  compared  to  1,414 
pages  sold  in  1985. 

For  the  final  1 7  weeks  of  1 986  in  the 
new  format,  advertising  totaled  711 
pages,  a  28%  increase  from  the  555 
pages  sold  during  the  same  period  in 
1985. 


Newsday  to  give 
area  weather  report 

The  telephone  weather  report, 
which  has  become  something  of  a 
New  York  tradition  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1939,  will  be  provided  by  New 
York  Newsday  starting  May  1  and 
continuing  for  at  least  12  months. 
Some  45  million  calls  a  year  are  made 
to  the  weather  information  number, 
976-1212,  from  area-code  districts  in 
and  around  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  Newsday  Weather 
Service  wil  provide  a  full  area 
weather  report  24-hours-a-day  every 
day  of  the  week,  and  it  will  introduce 
such  innovations  as  brief  news 
flashes. 

Since  Jan.  31,  1983,  the  time  of  day 
and  weather  information  services 
have  been  sold  by  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  to  the  highest  bidder  for  periods 
of  one  year.  New  York  Newsday  is 
the  first  newspaper  to  operate  the 
New  York  downstate  weather  infor¬ 
mation  service. 


New  York  News 
reaches  settlement 
with  mailers  union 

The  New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
mailers  union  recently  reached  a  $6- 
million  settlement  of  a  labor  dispute 
which  resulted  from  the  newspaper’s 
laying  off  last  summer  about  200 
employees  involved  with  inserting 
Sunday  preprints. 

The  News  laid  off  the  workers  in 
July  and  began  subcontracting  the 
Sunday  inserting  work  with  National 
Inserting  Systems  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

NIS  is  a  joint  venture  between 
Graphic  Management  Systems  and 
Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

The  mailers  union  contended  the 
elimination  of  the  jobs  and  the  sub¬ 
contracting  out  of  the  Sunday 
inserting  work  was  a  violation  of  its 
contract  and  had  taken  the  issue  to 
arbitration. 

Quad/Marketing 
will  produce 
Super  Bowl  FSI 

Quad/Marketing  Inc.  has  been 
selected  by  the  National  Football 
League  as  the  official  producer  for  the 
1988  pre-Super  Bowl  free  standing 
insert. 

Quad/Marketing  will  be  selling, 
printing  and  distributing  next  year’s 
insert,  which  is  slated  to  run  Jan.  24, 
1988,  a  week  before  Super  Bowl 
XXII. 

Exclusive  category  participation  is 
being  offered  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis  and,  according  to  the 
NFL  marketing  department,  the 
insert  program,  now  in  its  fourth  year, 
has  generated  increasingly  higher 
levels  of  trade  display  and  feature 
support. 

In  addition,  Quad/Marketing  will 
be  producing  the  “Fun,  Food  and 
Football”  tailgate  party  FSI  for  the 
NFL  on  Oct.  4,  1987. 


Laurence  E.  Andrews  Sr.,  83,  a 
longtime  newspaper  reporter  who 
was  assigned  to  London  during  World 
War  II  by  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  died  Dec.  31  in  Northampton, 
Mass.  During  his  career  he  worked 
for  newspapers  in  Long  Island,  New 
York,  London  and  Massachusetts. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Benson,  66,  former  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
which  produces  the  Vancouver  Sun 
and  The  Province,  died  Dec.  15  after  a 
long  illness.  He  held  the  top  job  at 
Pacific  Press  from  1959  to  1970  and 
also  served  as  head  of  the  Vancouver 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  B.C.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

After  leaving  Pacific  Press,  he 
became  executive  director  of  the  B.C. 
School  Trustees  Association  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  executive 
director  of  the  Alberta  Manufacturers 
Association,  Edmonton. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Dougherty,  65,  a  former 
vice  president  for  public  affairs  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  novelist  and 
journalist,  died  of  lung  cancer  Dec.  30 
in  Southampton  Hospital,  Long 
Island.  He  served  ten  years  at  the 
museum,  retiring  in  1984. 

During  a  varied  career  he  also  was  a 
playwright  and  a  television  news 
executive  and  had  served  as  press 
secretary  for  George  McGovern’s 
Presidential  campaign  in  1972  and  as 
New  York  City  deputy  police  com¬ 
missioner  for  community  relations. 

Earlier,  Dougherty  had  been  New 
York  bureau  chief  of  the  Los  Anf>eles 
Times,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  national  political 
writer  for  the  newspaper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 


Richard  J.H.  Johnston,  76,  a  New 
York  Times  correspondent  whose  41- 
year  career  included  assignments  to 
World  War  II  battlefields  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East,  died  Dec.  24  in 
Winter  Park  (Fla.)  Memorial  Hospi¬ 
tal.  He  had  suffered  a  stroke  about 
two  weeks  prior  to  his  death. 

Johnston  started  at  the  Times  in 
1934  as  a  copyboy  and  moved 
through  the  ranks  as  a  police  reporter 
and  general  assignment  and  rewrite. 

His  years  as  a  war  correspondent 
started  in  1944,  assigned  to  the  Eighth 
United  States  Air  Force  and  the 
Royal  Air  Force  in  England.  After 
recovering  from  shrapnel  wounds 
sustained  in  landing  with  American 
forces  in  Brittany  in  1944,  he  returned 
to  France  with  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
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and  covered  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
As  the  war  in  Europe  ended  Johnston 
went  to  the  Pacific  theater  and 
entered  Seoul  the  day  the  Japanese 
occupation  ended.  He  remained  in 
Seoul  four  years  and  also  had  other 
Far  East  assignments.  He  went  back 
to  Korea  in  mid- 1 950  and  returned  to 
the  U.S.  in  1952  assigned  to  Chicago 
where  he  was  bureau  chief  seven 
years.  He  closed  his  career  at  the 
Times  in  general  assignments  and 
United  Nations  affairs  and  as  man¬ 
ager  of  special  projects. 


Edna  Kessell  Krims,  53,  a 
founder  and  former  publisher  of  the 
now-defunct  Newton  (Mass.)  Times, 
died  Dec.  17  after  a  long  illness. 


Charles  Magnus,  52,  who  had  a 
25-year  career  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  died  Dec.  27  in  Northwestern 
Memorial  Hospital  of  complications 
after  heart  surgery. 

Magnus,  a  Yale  University  gradu¬ 
ate  with  a  political  science  degree, 
had  joined  the  Sun-Times  as  a  library 
assistant  in  1961  and  a  year  and  a  half 
later  transferred  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  covered  the  Black  Hawks 
hockey  team,  winning  several  writing 
awards. 

Magnus,  hailed  by  his  colleagues 
and  friends  for  his  “encyclopedic 
mind,”  later  moved  from  sports  into 
the  newsroom  as  a  rewrite  man. 


Marion  McKinney,  89,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus, 
died  Nov.  24.  She  was  the  widow  and 
stepmother,  respectively,  of  two 
National  Newspaper  Association 
past  presidents,  W.  Verne  McKinney 
(1944-45)  and  Walter  V.  McKinney 
(1973-74). 

5):  *  * 

Gerald  E.  McLaughlin,  76,  who 
started  his  career  at  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald  in  1928,  and  later  became 
chief  editor  for  a  weekly  newspaper 
chain  owned  by  the  Belknap  family, 
died  Dec.  19  in  Rutland.  In  later 
years,  he  wrote  a  column  for  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Catholic  Tribune,  Burlington, 
while  his  wife,  Helen,  worked  for  the 
Burlington  Free  Press. 


Harold  Morrill,  61,  technical 
services  manager  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  died  Dec.  20  follow¬ 
ing  complications  from  back  surgery. 
He  had  been  with  the  newspaper 
more  than  20  years. 


John  B.  Nauer,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  died  Dec.  22  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness.  He  worked  for  the  newspaper 
from  1953  to  1978. 

*  *  * 

Hale  Emerson  Powers,  64,  Vir¬ 
ginia  editor  of  the  morning  editions  of 
the  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News, 
died  Sept.  25  of  a  heart  attack  after 
surgery. 

Powers  had  been  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  23  years  and  Virginia  editor 
since  1974.  He  was  a  copy  editor  for 
the  Miami  Herald  prior  to  moving  to 
the  Times  as  a  copy  editor  in  1963. 

His  newspaper  career  began  at  the 
Covington  Virginian  as  a  sports 
reporter  and  after  a  short  stint  there 
he  was  with  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle  as  a  reporter  and 
then  news  editor  until  1958  when  he 
went  to  Miami. 

*  *  * 

Ryan  E.  Pugh,  67,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 
from  1947  until  he  retired  in  1976,  died 
of  cancer  Dec.  1  at  his  home  in  Alex¬ 
andria. 

A  survivor  of  the  Bataan  death 
march  in  World  II,  Pugh  attended 
Strayer  Business  College  in  Washing¬ 
ton  after  the  war  and  began  his  career 
with  the  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Sann,  72,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  died 
Sept.  5  of  a  heart  ailment  at  his  home 
in  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  He  moved  from 
Manhattan  three  years  ago  and  had 
just  completed  his  third  novel, 
untitled,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Sann  went  to  work  for  the  Post  at 
age  17  and  from  then  until  1944  served 
successively  as  reporter,  night  city 
editor  and  assistant  city  editor. 

In  1945,  Sann  went  to  Washington 
as  correspondent  but  after  a  year  was 
brought  back  as  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor  of  The  Home  News, 
a  Post  publication  circulating  in 
Upper  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  In 
1949,  he  was  named  executive  editor 
of  the  Post,  functioning  as  a  managing 
editor. 

He  resigned  in  January  1977  after 
publisher  Dorothy  Schiff  sold  the 
Post  to  Rupert  Murdoch. 

*  *  * 

George  F.  Thiffault,  57,  former 
reporter/editor  with  the  Hartford 
Courant  and  the  defunct  Hartford 
Times,  died  Dec.  18  in  Middletown, 
Conn.  He  also  was  owner  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  George  Thiffalt  &  Co.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Public  Relations  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  Seton  Communi¬ 
cations,  Hamden,  Conn. 
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Detained 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


police,  the  Sevama.” 

Jenkins,  Roberto  Suro  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Charles  Campbell  of 
the  Associated  Press  remained  in 
Tehran  with  Seib  to  lend  moral  sup¬ 
port.  They  did  not  leave  until  after 
Seib  was  taken  into  custody  and  they 
were  warned  to  leave  immediately  or 
face  “unpleasantness”  from  the 
authorities. 

Seib  also  sought  assistance  from 
the  Swiss  Embassy. 

Seib  received  a  second  call  from 
“Jalala”  on  Jan.  30  and  was  told  to  be 
at  the  Immigration  Department’s 
investigation  division  the  next  day. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
that  Seib  had  told  his  editors  that 
‘Jalala’  had  said  the  name  Seib  resem¬ 
bled  that  of  someone  being  sought  by 
Iranian  authorities  and  that  the  confu¬ 
sion  would  be  resolved  when  he  went 
to  the  Immigration  Department  on 
Saturday. 

Swiss  envoy  Thomas  Furglester 
accompanied  Seib,  but  it  became 
clear  that  his  passport  could  not  be 
found  and  no  one  at  the  division  could 
resolve  the  problem. 

Officials  of  the  Guidance  Ministry, 
which  had  accredited  the  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  to  visit  the  front,  also  dis¬ 
claimed  any  responsibility  for  the 
case,  Jenkins  related. 

“Our  responsibility  was  to  bring 
you  to  the  front  and  nothing  else,” 
Jenkins  quoted  a  Guidance  Ministry 
official  as  saying  to  Seib  and  the  three 
other  U.S.  journalists.  “Now  that  has 
been  accomplished,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you.” 

Seib  and  Furglester  then  went  to 
the  envoy’s  home,  but  later  that  day 
the  journalist  and  another  Swiss 
envoy  returned  to  his  hotel. 


Clarification 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


rival  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  which  folded  it.” 

1  believe  the  record  shows,  as  ear¬ 
lier  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  say, 
that  the  Sun  was  shut  down  by  its 
previous  owners,  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Freedom  Newspapers.  Inc.,  pur¬ 
chased  certain  assets  of  a  defunct 
newspaper. 

Michael  C.  Maloney 

(Maloney  is  administrative  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.) 


When  hotel  clerks  said  they  could 
not  find  the  key  to  Seib’s  room,  the 
journalist  and  envoy  started  to  return 
to  the  diplomat’s  car  when  they  were 
seized  by  plainclothesmen. 

There  was  speculation  that  Seib’s 
detention  was  linked  to  factional 
strife  in  Iran.  On  Jan.  28  Seib  and  the 
other  visiting  journalists  had  attended 
a  press  conference  by  Speaker  Raf- 
sanjani.  Diplomats  in  Iran  told  the 
Times’  Suro  that  they  suspected  some 
of  Rafsanjani’s  rivals  may  have  been 
angered  by  the  attention  focused  on 
him. 

The  attitude  of  the  Guidance  Min¬ 
istry  toward  Seib’s  problems  was  also 
seen  as  an  indication  that  its  officials 
had  opposed  the  visit  by  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists. 


Two  other  Americans  are  also 
being  detained  in  Iran. 

The  Iranian  government  has  also 
been  holding  British  free-lance  jour¬ 
nalist  Roger  Cooper  on  espionage 
charges. 


Phone  companies 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


offer  electronic  information  services. 

Noting  that  the  .AN PA  board  reaf¬ 
firmed  its  position  last  fall,  Criner 
added:  “The  BOCs,  with  their  control 
of  local  facilities,  would  have  an 
advantage  not  available  to  their  com¬ 
petitors.” 
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Develops  designs  for  stars  and  readers 

Interior  decorator  Carleton  Varney,  who  has  worked  with  people  like 
Jimmy  Carter,  reaches  average  Americans  through  his  column 


By  David  Astor 

What  do  Jimmy  Carter,  Joan  Craw¬ 
ford,  Ethel  Merman,  Polly  Bergen, 
Van  Johnson,  and  football  player 
Keith  Van  Horne  have  in  common? 

They  have  all  used  the  decorating 
services  of  Carleton  Varney,  who  has 
also  designed  interiors  for  well- 
known  hotels,  ships,  and  offices. 

But  Varney,  who  is  president  of  the 
Dorothy  Drap^  &  Company  interior 
decorating  firm,  doesn't  work  only 
with  the  rich  and  famous.  He  also 
gives  advice  to  the  average  homeown¬ 
er  or  apartment  dweller  who  sends  in 
questions  for  his  syndicated  newspa¬ 
per  column. 

What  “Your  Family  Decorator” 
readers  and  celebrity  clients  have  in 
common  is  that  Varney  tries  to  offer 
them  advice  that  reflects  their  person¬ 
alities.  Varney,  of  course,  has  his  per¬ 
sonal  design  preferences  —  including 
an  affinity  for  “vibrant  color.”  But  he 
adapts  them  to  the  preferences  of  the 
people  seeking  his  expertise. 

Varney,  who  used  to  insist  more  on 
his  own  decorating  “formula,” 
devotes  one  of  his  two  columns  each 
week  to  answering  reader  questions. 

Correspondents  ask  about  decor¬ 
ating  their  living  rooms  more  than 
anything  else,  but  also  make  queries 
and  comments  about  a  wide  range  of 
other  interior  design  topics.  Although 
it  is  his  readers  seeking  answers,  Var¬ 
ney  said  he  also  learns  from  hearing 
about  the  different  ways  people 
design  the  insides  of  their  dwellings. 

“(The  mail)  gives  me  a  pulse  on 
what  America  is  thinking,”  said  Var¬ 
ney,  who  receives  about  250  letters  a 
month.  “It’s  a  tremendous  help  in  my 
business.” 

Varney’s  other  column  each  week 
is  in  an  essay  format,  and  touches  on 
subjects  such  as  house  tours,  guest 
rooms,  entry  halls,  tables,  and  home- 
office  planning. 

In  reference  to  the  last  topic,  Var¬ 
ney  recently  wrote:  “Computers 
have  become  such  an  integral  part  of 
mainstream  American  life  that  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  a  time  when  almost 
everyone  will  work  out  of  their 
homes,  transmitting  business  infor¬ 
mation  instantaneously  to  Australia, 


Carleton  Varney 


Brazil,  or  wherever.  Although  office 
builders  might  not  be  too  pleased 
about  it,  I  predict  that  the  field  of 
home-office  planning  will  grow  tre¬ 
mendously  over  the  coming  years.” 

And  Varney’s  comments  on  tables 
included  these  words:  “Nothing  is  as 
simple  as  it  used  to  be,  which  can  be  a 
good  thing.  In  earlier  days  a  table  was 
a  table  —  a  flat  surface  with  four  legs 
that  came  in  a  couple  of  sizes.  But 
today,  when  I  visit  home-furnishing 
shows  and  exhibitions  in  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  New  York,  I  see  an 
enormous  number  of  special  styles  for 
special  uses.  Game  tables  alone  come 
styled  for  checkers  or  cards  or 
backgammon  .  .  .  .” 

Varney  also  uses  humor  once  in  a 
while,  as  in  the  following  statement: 
“The  entry  hall  in  your  home  or  apart¬ 
ment  should  reflect  your  personality 
and  say  ‘welcome’  (unless,  of  course, 
your  personality  prompts  you  to  slam 
the  door  in  your  guest’s  face)  .  .  .  .” 

The  columnist  observed  that  some 
people  take  decorating  too  seri¬ 
ously.  Varney  said  interior  design 
mistakes  can  always  be  remedied,  as 
when  a  wall  is  repainted  if  the  new 
color  doesn’t  look  good. 

“Your  Family  Decorator”  — 
which  comes  with  color  and  black- 
and-white  photos  —  is  carried  by 
papers  such  as  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Ashury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  Jackson¬ 


ville  (Fla.)  Times  Union,  Kansas  City 
Star,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer, 
and  Washington  Times.  The  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  Special  Features  division  has 
handled  distribution  since  Varney  left 
what  is  now  News  America  Syndicate 
about  three  years  ago. 

Varney  started  writing  the  column 
in  1968,  taking  it  over  from  the  late 
Dorothy  Draper.  Varney  had  joined 
her  New  York  City-based  company  in 
1959,  and  reached  his  current  position 
of  president  in  1966. 

The  columnist,  in  fact,  will  soon 
come  out  with  a  biography  of  Draper 
called  Cabbage  Roses.  And  he  has 
authored  about  15  other  books. 

Varney,  unlike  some  columnists 
who  first  made  their  mark  in  a  non- 
journalistic  endeavor,  writes  every 
word  of  his  syndicated  feature.  But  he 
still  finds  time  to  get  involved  in 
numerous  other  activities. 

The  50-year-old  Manhattan  resi¬ 
dent  has  created  lines  of  furniture, 
carpeting,  wall  coverings,  sheets, 
table  linens,  cookware,  place  mats, 
crystal  glassware,  china,  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  His  latest  boutique.  Stripes  & 
Company,  opens  this  month  in  St. 
Croix  and  will  feature  ready-to-wear 
Varney  designs. 

Varney,  who  serves  as  a  design 
consultant  for  the  Spiegel  catalog  and 
lectures  extensively,  is  also  curator  of 
the  U.S.S.  Sequoia.  He  is  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  renovations  of  the 
former  presidential  yacht. 

Speaking  of  presidents,  Varney 
was  design  consultant  for  the  Carter 
administration.  He  worked  on  the 
Israeli/Egyptian  peace  treaty  party, 
the  state  dinner  for  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  and 
other  functions. 

Varney  said  only  a  handful  of  presi¬ 
dents  —  including  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  —  are 
remembered  for  their  decorating 
tastes,  and  the  columnist  places  the 
Carters  among  this  group. 

“Jimmy  and  Rosalynn  Carter 
brought  ‘American  country’  to  the 
forefront,”  said  Varney.  “Their 
rooms  had  a  basic  homespun 
feeling  ....  1  think  they  have  tre- 
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mendous  style.” 

Varney  later  helped  the  former  first 
couple  decorate  their  log  home  in 
Georgia.  And,  just  recently,  he 
assisted  in  the  hanging  of  artwork  and 
memorabilia  in  the  offices  of  the  Car¬ 
ter  Presidential  Library  complex. 

“Rosalynn  wouldn’t  have  anyone 
else  do  it,”  said  Varney  proudly. 

Another  thing  the  columnist  is 


proud  of  is  the  Carleton  Varney 
School  of  Art  and  Design  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Charleston  in  West  Virgi¬ 
nia.  Varney  (who  said  he  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  the  school  or  its  name)  serves  as 
dean  of  —  and  periodically  teaches  at 
—  the  institution. 

Varney  himself  majored  in  Spanish 
and  minored  in  fine  arts  at  Oberlin 
College,  studied  Spanish  history  and 


Two  cartoons  by  Fitzsimmons. 


Syndicate  has  ‘flaming  moderate’ 


The  editorial  cartoons  of  David 
Fitzsimmons  will  be  distributed  four 
times  a  week  by  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  beginning  March  15. 

Fitzsimmons,  who  calls  himself  a 
“flaming  moderate,”  has  been  with 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  since  last  year. 
Previous  to  that,  he  was  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press,  art  director  and  photo 
editor  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian 
PilotILedger  Star,  and  newsroom 


artist  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Times! 
Daily  Oklahoman . 

From  1975  to  1979,  Fitzsimmons 
sold  freelance  cartoons  via  an  opera¬ 
tion  he  called  “Fitz  and  No  Associ¬ 
ates.”  He  also  worked  for  Tucson 
Magazine  as  an  illustrator,  editorial 
cartoonist,  and  essayist. 

Fitzsimmons  has  a  B.F.A.  in  edito¬ 
rial  art  and  graphic  design  from  the 
University  of  Arizona. 


fine  arts  at  the  University  of  Madrid, 
and  earned  a  master’s  in  fine  arts  from 
New  York  University. 

The  Massachusetts  native  worked 
as  a  schoolteacher  before  joining 
Dorothy  Draper  &  Company,  which 
now  has  about  60  employees. 

Specific  interior  decorating  and 
redecorating  projects  handled  by  Var¬ 
ney  and  DD&C  over  the  years  include 
the  Greenbrier  resort  in  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  West  Virginia;  the 
Westbury  Hotel,  Belgium;  the  Dro- 
moland  Castle,  Ireland;  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan; 
the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston;  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Arkan¬ 
sas;  the  Peter  Island  Resort  Hotel, 
British  Virgin  Islands;  the  Brazilian 
Court  Hotel,  Palm  Beach;  the  lobby 
and  several  suites  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Towers,  New  York  City;  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club;  and  the  cruise  ship  World  Dis¬ 
coverer  in  Singapore. 

The  columnist,  who  enjoys  sailing 
and  swimming,  was  also  involved 
with  the  1964-65  New  York  World’s 
Fair. 

Varney’s  work  with  celebrity 
clients  included  the  use  of  a  red- 
white-and-blue  motif  for  Ethel  Mer¬ 
man’s  home. 


Ps  ANDQs 
ARE  HOT  NEWS 
FOR  READERS. 


Copley  column  taps  topic  of  beer 


A  column  called  “Beer  on  Tap" 
has  been  introduced  by  Copley  News 
Service. 

The  illustrated  feature  is  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Finch,  an  author  whose  credits 
include  The  Art  of  Walt  Disney  and 
Norman  Rockwell’s  America. 

Finch  talks  about  things  like  the 
history  of  beer,  the  right  way  to  pour 
it,  how  to  cook  with  it,  “bargains  in 
quality  beers,”  Munich’s  Oktober- 
fest,  foreign  brews,  and  the  way  beer 


is  served  warmer  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  than  in  the  U.S. 

“So  why  is  it  that  we  serve  our 
beers  at  temperatures  that  are  appro¬ 
priate  to  frozen  yogurt?”  wrote 
Finch.  “The  sad  reason  is  that  most 
American  beers  are  so  bland  that  that 
is  the  only  way  they  are  palatable.  If 
you  allow  the  average  supermarket 
brand  to  warm  up  to  55  F,  it  tastes 
lousy.  In  fact,  you  will  discover  that  it 
has  very  little  flavor  at  all.” 


‘Prince  Valiant’  strip  is  turning  50 


“Prince  Valiant,”  the  Sunday  story 
strip  set  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur, 
will  mark  its  50th  anniversary  Febru¬ 
ary  14. 

On  that  day.  Prince  Valiant’s  first¬ 
born  son  will  get  married. 

The  comic,  which  is  distributed  to 
about  350  papers  in  18  countries  by 


King  Features  Syndicate,  was  created 
by  the  late  Hal  Foster  and  has  been 
drawn  by  John  Cullen  Murphy  since 
1970. 

Murphy  began  his  career  as  a  model 
for  —  and  later  an  informal  student  of 

(Continued  on  page  46} 


No  one  advises  on  how  to  behave 
at  the  office  and  home  better  than 
Letitia  Baldrige.  But  then  who  has 
more  experience  than  this  doyenne 
of  manners?  She  counseled  four 
First  Ladies  and  authored 
The  Complete  Guide  to  Executive 
Manners.  To  insure  your  readers' 
business  and  social  success,  order 
her  column  today. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555 
for  a  free  sample  of  The  Letitia 
Baldrige  Column  RSVP.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get 
the  package  that  ties  up 
readership  and  revenues. 
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—  next-door  neighbor  Norman  Rock¬ 
well.  He  studied  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  Phoenix  Art  Institute,  and 
Art  Students  League.  Murphy  spent 
World  War  II  doing,  among  other 
things,  portraits  of  the  Allied  high 
command  in  the  Pacific.  After  the 
war,  he  created  the  long-running  “Big 
Ben  Bolt”  boxing  strip  with  Eliot 
Caplin. 

Murphy  —  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  and 
multi-time  winner  of  its  story  strip 
award  —  has  collaborated  with  his 
son  Cullen  Murphy  on  “Prince  Val¬ 
iant”  since  1979. 

The  younger  Murphy  is  managing 
editor  of  The  Atlantic  magazine.  Prior 


‘Collectibles’  feature 

“Contemporary  Collectibles,”  a 
weekly  column  by  former  Auction 
magazine  editor  Linda  Rosenkrantz, 
is  being  offered  by  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Copley  said  the  illustrated  feature 
discusses  “turning  (items  such  as)  old 
baseball  cards  or  orange  crate  labels 
into  a  profit”  and  “combat- 
train(s)  .  .  .  readers  for  successful 
forays  into  the  world  of  garage  sales 
and  swap  meets.” 

Gott’s  medical  book 

No  House  Calls:  Irreverent  Notes 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  has  been 
published  by  Poseidon  Press.  It  is 
written  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  columnist  Dr.  Peter  Gott 
(who  makes  house  calls). 

A  ‘Primary’  addition 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  will 
expand  its  “Primary  Color”  package 
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^  REVENUE-GENERATING  IJ 
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March  1  to  include  material  from  the 
food  pages  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

“Primary  Color,”  which  offers 
articles  and  columns  along  with  color 
photographs,  started  last  fall  with 
travel  and  home  material  (see  E&P, 
December  6). 

Cartoon  competition 

The  John  Locher  Memorial  Fund 
Cartoon  Competition  has  been 
started  by  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists  (AAEC). 

Locher  —  who  drew  “Dick  Tracy” 
with  his  father,  editorial  cartoonist 
Dick  Locher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Tribune  Media  Services  —  died 
last  spring  at  the  age  of  25. 

The  contest  is  open  to  citizens  of 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Mexico  aged 
17  and  older  who  have  had  cartoons 
published  but  are  not  employed  as 
full-time  cartoonists.  Entrants  should 
submit  three  published  cartoons  and  a 
brief  bio  by  March  10  to  John  Trever, 
Albuquerque  Journal,  P.O.  Drawer  J, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87103. 

Trever,  an  AAEC  vice  president 
whose  editorial  cartoons  are  part  of 
News  America  Syndicate’s  “Best  and 
Wittiest”  package,  said  the  winner 
will  be  invited  to  the  AAEC’s  annual 
convention  May  6-9  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

A  humor  writing  talk 

Self-syndicated  “In  My  humble 
Opinion”  columnist  Robert  Skoglund 
spoke  on  humor  writing  January  24  at 
the  New  England  Press  Association 
Convention  in  Massachusetts. 

Skoglund  —  based  at  1600  Ocean- 
side  Dr. ,  Suite  400,  St.  George,  Maine 
04857  —  is  a  frequent  “after  dinner 
speaker.” 


John  Cullen  Murphy 

Valiant”  writer  is  a  1974  honors  grad¬ 
uate  of  Amherst  College,  where  he 
studied  medieval  history. 


A  canine  acquisition 

After  over  32  years  of  drawing  the 
cartoon  dog  Marmaduke,  Brad 
Anderson  finally  has  a  Great  Dane  of 
his  own. 

“For  a  long  time  we’ve  been  think¬ 
ing  about  getting  a  Great  Dane,”  said 
Anderson,  whose  “Marmaduke” 
panel  is  distributed  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  “I  guess  it  was  just  time.” 

The  70-pound  Marmaladee  has 
found  her  way  into  some  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  that  has  made  Marmaduke 
popular.  She  especially  likes  digging 
holes,  according  to  Anderson. 

But  there  is  a  crucial  difference 
between  the  real  and  fictional  Great 
Dane. 

“When  Marmaduke  digs  holes, 
he’s  trying  to  make  people  laugh  and 
make  me  money,”  observed  Ander¬ 
son.  “When  Marmaladee  digs  holes, 
she’s  just  digging  holes.” 

— Herm  Albright 

Buchanan’s  column 

It  was  not  certain  at  E&P  press  time 
whether  Pat  Buchanan  would  resume 
his  Tribune  Media  Services  column. 

“We  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  yet,”  said  TMS  vice  president 
and  editor  Michael  Argirion.  “We 
certainly  would  consider  it  and  hope¬ 
fully  he  would,  too.” 

Buchanan  announced  last  week 
that  he  would  resign,  effective  March 
1,  from  his  $77,400-a-year  post  as 
White  House  director  of  communica¬ 
tions.  When  he  joined  the  Reagan 
administration  in  February  1985,  the 
controversial  conservative  was  earn¬ 
ing  a  reported  $400,000  a  year  from  tv 
and  radio  appearances,  speeches,  and 
the  column  —  which,  according  to 
TMS,  appeared  in  136  papers. 
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customers  a  licensing  fee  for  Atex 
software  used  with  non-Atex  hard¬ 
ware. 

The  complaint  said  that  Atex  in 
April  1986  told  its  customers  to  pay 
$1,000  for  every  non-Atex  terminal 
linked  to  the  Atex  system  and  that 
it  “threatened  legal  action”  against 
purchasers  of  non-Atex  hardware  in 
connection  with  intended  suits 
against  Xeta. 

The  complaint  said  the  defendants’ 
“unlawful  practices”  restrained  com¬ 
petition,  curtailed  purchasers’  free 
choice  and  damaged  Xeta’s  business 
so  that  it  has  been  “compelled  to 
operate  its  business  at  a  substantial 
loss.” 

The  defendants  engaged  in  price 
discrimination,  Xeta  said,  by  charg¬ 
ing  customers  more  if  they  had  hard¬ 
ware  made  by  another  manufackurer. 
And  because  of  other  Atex  policies 
regarding  curtailed  maintenance  and 
service  to  customers,  Xeta  has  been 
“foreclosed”  from  selling  hardware 
to  Atex  software  purchasers  because 
customers  are  afraid  of  losing  support 
for  multimillion-dollar  systems,  the 
suit  said. 

The  Xeta  complaint  cited  the  case 
of  Lockheed  Electronics  in  Plainfield, 
N.J.  It  said  that  when  Atex  found  out 
that  Lockheed  was  going  to  buy  Xeta 
keyboards  and  monitors,  Atex  “per¬ 
suaded”  Lockheed  —  by  threatening 
to  void  warranties,  suspend  service 
and  maintenance,  invoke  a  $l,000-a- 
terminal  fee  and  sue  —  to  cancel  and 
buy  Atex  hardware  instead. 

Xeta  said  it  has  had  similar  contrac¬ 
tual  relationships  interfered  with  by 
Atex. 

The  suit  said  Atex  and  Kodak 
“have  long  desired  to  injure  and 
destroy”  Xeta’s  business  and  have 
“maliciously  calculated  to  delib¬ 
erately  and  intentionally  ruin”  Xeta 
“financially  and  otherwise,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  drive  it  out  of  business.” 

Xeta  president  West  told  E&P, 
“We  welcome  competition,  but  we 
feel  this  is  unfair.” 

He  said  Xeta’s  sales  declined  “dra¬ 
matically”  as  a  result  of  Atex  poli¬ 
cies,  and  some  planned  sales  were 
lost  as  a  result  of  Atex  pressure. 

Asked  about  the  Xeta’s  depen¬ 
dency  on  Atex  equipment  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  West  said,  “There’s  no  way 
such  an  organization  as  this  can  live 
off  a  business  like  a  parasite  unless 
you  give  customers  what  they  want. 
We  give  them  a  product  they  need  in 
the  marketplace  .  .  .  We  can’t  com¬ 
pete  on  price  alone.” 


Xeta  claims  in  the  suit  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  computer  hardware  and  add¬ 
ons  “has  a  demand  separate  from  the 


market  for  Atex’s  software  and  pro¬ 
cessors. 

A  hearing  was  scheduled  for  Feb.  6. 


New  York  News  chooses  flex 

Signs  $18-milUon  deal  for  Goss  presses 


By  George  Garneau 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is  hop¬ 
ing  color  printing  will  help  bolster  the 
tabloid’s  sagging  retail  ad  revenues 
and  declining  circulation. 

The  News  has  chosen  flexographic 
color  printing  to  try  to  reverse  its 
decline  and  to  enable  it  to  meet  effec¬ 
tively  the  challenge  of  Long  Island 
Newsday,  which  started  a  New  York 
City  edition  containing  color. 

The  News,  which  is  still  the 
nation’s  largest  metro  newspaper,  has 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  purchase 
Goss  flexographic  presses  for  printing 
process  color  in  all  editions. 

The  deal  with  Goss  for  1 8  four- 
color  units  of  Flexoliner  printing 
equipment  makes  the  News  the  big¬ 
gest  newspaper  in  the  nation  to 
choose  flexo  for  improving  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  letterpress  equipment  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  1950s  and  ’60s. 

The  News  decided  to  “sprinkle” 
the  units,  installing  one  in  front  of  the 
folder  on  all  of  its  18  letterpress  press 


lines  at  three  plants.  Scheduled  for 
delivery  from  the  fall  of  1988  through 
mid- 1989,  the  units  will  enable  the 
News  to  print  process  color  on  16 
tabloid  pages  in  all  editions,  including 
front  and  back  pages  and  centerfold 
for  editorial,  as  well  as  for  color 
advertising. 

The  decision  to  spend  about  $18 
million  to  get  flexo  color  forestalls 
plans  for  an  entirely  new  printing 
plant  that  would  cost  an  estimated 
$200  to  $300  million.  But  feasibility 
studies  of  such  a  plant  are  continuing, 
according  to  Joe  Palmer,  production 
director. 

The  presses  are  part  of  about  $50 
million  in  equipment  the  News  plans 
as  part  of  its  turnaround  plan, 
according  to  News  executives.  Also 
included  is  an  already-underway,  $  12- 
million  front-end  system  from  Atex 
Inc.  and  eventual  plans  for  electronic 
assembly  of  editorial  and  advertising 
pages. 

News  publisher  James  Hoge 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


688  PAPERS 
ARE  BUILDING  PROFITS 
WITHOUT  LAYING  OUT  A  CENT 
NOW  WE’VE  GOT  PLANS  FOR  YOU. 


If  you  could  increase  revenue 
and  readership  without  spending 
company  money,  wouldn’t  you 
do  it? 

L’-BILD,  the  world’s  best  and 
most  widely  syndicated  series  of 
“do-it-yourself  ”  columns,  does  it 
every  day.  \\  hen  you  run  a 
I'-BILD  editorial  or  classified 
column,  we  rehate  25%  of  the 
project  sales  it  generates  directly 
to  you.  And  since  1948,  I'-BlLD 
columns  have  been  consistent 
winners. 

W  ith  over  1, ()()()  woodworking 
and  handicraft  projects  already 
developed  (and  more  to  come),  we 
have  plans  to  suit  every  kind  of 


reader.  La.sy  and  inexpensive  to 
build,  1’-Blld)’s  popular  designs 
range  from  “period  ”  to  modern, 
home  improvement  to  toys. 

I'here’s  no  contract  to  sign  — 
you  run  when  you  want,  in  the 
format  you  want.  W’e  write  the 
copy,  provide  artwork,  receive 
orders  directly,  handle  all 
customer  service,  and  provide  a 
written  accounting  of  orders 
received.  You  just  sit  back  and 
let  the  commissions  pour  in. 

Call  818-785-6368  for  more 
details,  or  write  us  at  the  address 
helow.  W  e  ve  got  designs  on  your 
profit  plans. 


P.O.  Box  2383 


Van  Xuvs,  CA  91409 


(818)  785-6368 
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Shop  talk 
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with  and  so  did  his  readers.  When  the 
series  ended  and  all  the  letters  to  the 
editor  were  in,  the  Columbus  police 
chief  announced  he  was  assigning  six 
more  officers  to  patrol  the  area  in 
which  the  prostitutes  hung  out. 

Reporters,  readers,  police  chief  — 
they  all  missed  half  the  story  and,  as  a 
result,  responded  in  the  only  way  they 
knew  how!  Which  another  flood  of 
letters  applauded. 

What  about  the  prostitutes?  Did 
throwing  them  in  jail  for  the  night  or 
driving  them  to  other  street  corners 
solve  Columbus’  problem? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Had  the 
reporter  focused  as  much  on  the  sub¬ 
jective  world  of  these  people  as  he 
had  on  their  objective  one,  a  more 
humane  or  understanding  or  compas¬ 
sionate  or  even  fruitful  solution  might 
have  been  reached. 

Looking  at  this  situation  through 
the  detached  eyes  of  a  reporter,  we 
never  got  to  see  the  internal  world 
that  the  prostitutes’  external  world 
reflected.  We  witnessed  an  experi¬ 
ence  without  ever  discovering  the 
nature  of  that  experience. 

Unfortunately,  this  way  of  viewing 
the  world  is  not  limited  to  newspaper 
people.  I  recently  spoke  to  a  group  of 
teachers  about  the  ways  educators 
teach  children  to  distance  themselves 
from  their  feelings,  and  the  talk 
drifted  to  our  use  of  euphemisms  and 
the  unconscious  effects  they  may 
have  on  children  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  teachers  seemed  to  agree  with 
much  of  what  I  had  to  say  until  I 
brought  up  corporal  punishment  as  an 
example.  By  referring  to  paddling  as 
corporal  punishment  and  talking 
about  it  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
control  in  the  classroom,  teachers  in 
the  42  states  where  hitting  students  is 
legal  never  have  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  child  abusers. 

In  Columbus  in  one  recent  year 
there  were  over  30,000  registered 
beatings,  but  not  one  of  the  Central 
Ohioans  I  spoke  with  would  admit 
that  any  child  had  been  hit.  They  may 
have  been  paddled  with  boards  but 
they  had  never  been  hit  and,  as  one 
teacher  put  it,  it  wasn’t  the  paddling 
that  was  so  important  in  correcting  a 
student’s  behavior  as  the  humiliation 
he  suffered  in  front  of  his  classmates. 

Sharing  the  insensitivity  platform 
with  teachers  and  journalists  are 
many  of  our  nation’s  political  leaders. 
Have  we  been  listening  lately  to  the 
detached,  objective,  almost  inhuman 
ways  Larry  Speakes  or  any  spokes¬ 


man  from  the  State  Department  or  our 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
talks  about  Nicaragua,  the  World 
Court,  or  the  terrible  tragedy  that 
befell  the  people  at  Chernobyl? 

People  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
have,  and  they  have  been  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  increase  in  American  insen¬ 
sitivity.  Typical  of  the  dozens  of 
“American”  jokes  currently  making 
the  rounds  in  Europe  these  days  is 
one  about  an  insurance  salesman  who 
comes  home  from  work  to  find  his 
house  blown  apart  by  terrorists  and 
his  family  in  body-bags  all  over  the 
front  lawn.  A  group  of  reporters  rush 
to  ask  him  how  he  feels.  The  man 
stiffens,  a  detached  glaze  comes  over 
his  eyes,  and  then  he  says  something 
that  sounds  as  though  it  came  right 
out  of  the  mouth  of  Alexander  Haig. 


coin’s  Gettysburg  Address,  196  of 
them  have  only  one  syllable.  The 
Bible  has  a  vocabulary  of  only  6,000 
words.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  the 
words  used  in  subway  advertising 
have  their  roots  in  Old  English. 

I  know  some  reporters  who  liken 
simple  words  and  simple  sentences  to 
walking  through  the  newsroom 
naked.  Their  prose  is  so  filled  with 
journo-babble  and  dull,  information- 
packed  leads  they  might  as  well  not 
have  written  anything  at  all. 

Reporters  also  might  begin  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  words  of  others.  Every  sub¬ 
culture  has  its  own  vocabulary  and 
ways  of  expressing  thoughts. 

Capturing  the  words  and  syntax  of 
the  people  we  write  about  adds  color 
and  a  sense  of  reality  to  our  stories.  It 
increases  our  readers’  vocabulary 


Their  prose  is  so  fiiied  with  journo-babbie  and  duii, 
information-packed  ieads  they  might  as  weii  not  have 
written  anything  at  aii. 


After  the  Space  Challenger 
exploded  all  over  our  television 
screens,  people  in  England  noted  that 
when  someone  died  in  America  he 
wasn’t  really  dead,  only  suffering  “a 
possible  major  malfunction.” 

Can  newspapers  and  schools  of 
journalism  do  anything  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  change  our  image  abroad? 
Probably  not  much,  at  least  not  at 
first,  but  we  can  begin  to  make  a 
change  simply  by  altering  the  ways 
we  view  and  write  about  our  world. 

Consider  the  subjective  parts  of  our 
stories  as  well  as  the  objective  ones. 
Think  of  what  we  observe  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  any  story  as  a  reflection  of 
what’s  going  on  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  its  participants.  Try  to  see 
our  stories  from  the  viewpoints  of  the 
participants  as  well  as  those  of  the 
detached  reporter.  Then  write  these 
stories  in  our  own  human  voices,  the 
ones  we  use  when  we  come  home 
from  work  and  tell  our  husbands, 
wives,  friends  about  the  events  we 
covered  that  day. 

I  know  dozens  of  reporters  who  tell 
me  one  story  and  then  write  it  not  in 
the  natural  way  they  told  it  but  in  the 
way  they  think  writing  should  sound. 
I  can  think  of  few  ways  reporters 
work  against  themselves  more,  or 
their  readers.  All  the  stories  come  out 
sounding  alike,  all  the  readers  wind 
up  thinking  alike. 

One  way  for  writers  to  bring 
humanity  into  their  writing  is  by  using 
simple,  everyday  words  and  sentence 
structures.  Of  the  275  words  in  Lin- 


and  expands  their  awareness  of 
others.  The  best  reporter  I  ever 
worked  with  used  prison  language  to 
enrich  her  story  about  a  program  for 
rehabilitating  juvenile  delinquents. 
Every  one  of  the  words  she  used  was 
taken  out  by  an  editor  who  didn’t 
want  any  slang  expressions  in  their 
paper. 

The  importance  of  words  in  a  news¬ 
paper  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Words  that  make  us  see,  hear,  feel, 
smell,  and  taste  as  well  as  answer  the 
five  W’s  can  create  images  in  our 
readers’  minds  that  no  television  cam¬ 
era  can  duplicate.  While  writing  her 
story  about  the  juvenile  delinquents, 
the  reporter  asked  me  to  help  her 
describe  the  prison  she  had  visited. 
She  said  it  looked  like  a  brown  squat 
thing  in  the  middle  of  a  big  field. 

“And  what  does  that  sound  like?”  I 
asked. 

She  told  me  and  we  both  knew  we 
had  to  think  of  a  better  way  to  say  it. 
After  a  few  minutes,  she  got  it:  “Lon¬ 
don  Penitentiary  looks  like  it  was 
dropped  from  a  two-story  cow.” 

The  reporter  then  added  a  second 
sentence  with  the  word  “dung”  in  it 
to  clarify  her  point  for  the  editors  — 
she  knew  her  readers  would  get  it; 
they  were  always  talking  about  their 
city  as  a  cow  town. 

Almost  predictably,  the  editors  left 
in  the  sentence  about  dung  and 
reduced  the  reporter’s  image  to  a 
cliche:  “London  Penitentiary  looks 
like  it  was  dropped  out  of  nowhere.” 

Imagine  what  these  same  editors 
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did  to  this  line  by  the  same  reporter: 
“You  could  see  the  hills  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  his  arms  and  the  effect  of 
cocaine  running  from  his  eyes  and 
nose.” 

They  cut  it. 

Is  it  any  wonder  this  reporter  has 
since  accepted  a  teaching  position?  I 
don’t  know  if  she’ll  be  much  happier. 
The  trend  in  journalism  schools  is  to 
teach  writing  as  a  process  rather  than 
as  a  subject;  the  emphasis  is  on  tech¬ 
nique  rather  content.  The  result  is  a 
bunch  of  graduates  who  don’t  know 
much  about  anything.  They  can  fol¬ 
low  formulas  with  names  like  “com¬ 
parison/contrast”  and  “cause  and 
effect,”  but  they  learn  so  little  about 
the  human  condition  their  editors  can 
never  assume  they  knew  anything 
before  the  day  they  first  walked  into  a 
newsroom. 

Last  year  I  taught  a  course  at  the 
City  University  of  New  York  in  which 
only  one  student  had  heard  of  Grant 
and  Lee  —  he  thought  they  might  be 


New  York  News 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


announced  the  move  to  color  recently 
at  a  meeting  with  representatives 
from  10  unions  involved  with  the 
paper.  Hoge  reiterated  management’s 
call  for  $30  million  worth  of  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  unions  and  a  two-year 
contract  with  a  wage  freeze  and  a 
small  increase.  The  concessions  are 
critical  to  the  News’  plans  for  survi¬ 
val,  Greg  Thornton,  vice  president  for 
labor  relations,  said. 

The  News  lost  millions  of  dollars  in 
advertising  over  the  past  few  years 
with  the  closing  of  several  department 
stores.  Circulation  has  also  been  slip¬ 
ping  as  its  traditional  blue-collar  read¬ 
ers  have  fled  to  the  suburbs.  Hoge 
told  the  unions  the  paper  lost  more 
than  $5  million  last  year  compared 
with  a  profit  of  about  $4  million  a  year 
earlier. 


yuppiefication’ 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


•  Let  readers  in  on  the  search  for 
good  writing  and  editing  through 
readership  surveys,  promotional  ads, 
newsrack  cards  and  stories  about 
writing  and  editing  prize  winners. 

Finally,  Hayes  urged: 

“Learn  to  care  more  about  writers 
than  about  writing,  more  about  edi¬ 
tors  than  the  mechanics  of  editing. 
Invariably,  the  best  work  is  produced 
in  newsrooms  where  people  come 
first.” 


generals  —  and  this  year  I  conducted 
a  seminar  in  the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  in  which  not  one 
student  knew  there  was  a  wall  around 
Berlin.  A  reporter  with  more  than 
three  years’  experience  recently  told 
me  she  was  going  to  write  a  story 
about  a  young  man  who  had  just  been 
accepted  by  the  FBI  Academy.  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  prepared  any 
questions  to  ask  him. 

“Like  what?” 

“Like  suppose  there  was  this 
important  person  and  you  were  told  to 
make  up  some  phony  tapes  about  his 
making  love  to  a  woman.  You  then 
had  to  send  the  tapes  to  his  wife.  It 
was  all  in  the  interest  of  national  secu¬ 
rity.  Would  you  do  it?” 

“But  the  FBI  wouldn’t  ever  do  any¬ 
thing  like  that.” 

I  told  her  about  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

She  didn’t  believe  me.  No  matter 
what  I  said,  she  couldn’t  get  my  FBI 
stories  to  jibe  with  what  she  had 


The  Tribune  Company  of  Chicago 
nearly  sold  the  News  several  years 
ago,  and  a  study  commissioned  by  the 
News  reportedly  predicted  last  year 
that  only  two  newspapers  could  sur¬ 
vive  down  the  road  in  the  city. 

“A  new  plant  would  be  ideal,”  said 
News  production  director  Palmer. 
“We  probably  won’t  get  it  for  a  few 
years.  The  presses  we  have  now  can 
run  for  years.” 

The  News  operates  three  plants, 
with  12  presses  in  Brooklyn,  three  in 
Kearny,  N.J.,  and  three  in  Garden 
City,  Long  Island. 

George  V.  Dunn,  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Local  2,  said,  “We’re  very  happy 
with  [the  presses].  That’s  progress.” 
He  said  they  would  have  no  effect  on 
staffing. 

However,  other  equipment  being 
considered  at  the  News  and  other 
New  York  papers  will  require  less 
labor  to  operate.  Contracts  for  the 
city  newspaper  unions  expire  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  the  newspapers 
negotiate  separately.  Negotiations 
are  expected  to  start  in  early  Febru¬ 
ary. 


Over  500,000  enter 
RMN  sweepstakes 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  received  over  half  a 
million  entries  in  its  recent  Social 
Security  Sweepstakes  '86.  Winners 
were  listed  daily  in  the  News  and  won 
a  total  of  over  $24,(K)0. 


watched  on  television  all  her  life. 
That’s  when  1  discovered  the  key  to 
her  problem:  she  didn’t  read;  she  had 
never  learned  to  think;  she  had  no 
reason  to  prepare  any  more  for  this 
assignment  than  she  had  to  turn  on 
her  television  set.  Whatever  she 
needed  to  know  would  be  explained 
to  her. 

So  reporters  have  to  read  more  — 
not  just  the  best  writers  in  their  field 
for  they  too  are  often  limited  by  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
good  writing  —  but  our  world’s  best 
writers,  the  ones  who  write  what  we 
call  literature.  They  are  the  writers 
whose  narrative  techniques  are  as 
multiple  and  various  as  life  itself  — 
the  way  newspaper  writing  should 
be  —  and  they  are  also  the  people 
who,  at  least  in  their  writing,  refuse  to 
compromise  their  human  integrity. 

Be  more  subjective;  widen  our  per¬ 
spectives;  write  in  our  own  voices; 
read  more.  It  all  sounds  so  simple  and 
obvious,  you  wonder  why  it  needs  to 
be  said. 


Navy  added  to 
NIE  program 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  has  added  the  Navy  to  its 
Newspaper  in  Education  program. 

The  U.S.  Navy  Afloat  Functional 
Skills  Program  is  using  the  newspaper 
to  teach  reading  skills  to  crewmen. 
Fifteen  crewmen  from  the  USS  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  docked  in  San  Diego 
recently,  attended  an  NIE  class  to 
supplement  classes  in  English,  read¬ 
ing  and  math.  According  to  Glen  Tul- 
lar,  one  of  the  program's  instructors, 
crew  members  must  take  at  least  one 
class  during  each  12-month  period. 

Some  30  ships  are  involved  in  the 
Afloat  program,  its  coordinator, 
Helen  Wyatt,  said.  She  added  that 
plans  are  under  way  to  incorporate 
NIE  for  all  of  them  when  they  come 
into  port.  The  battleship  New  Jersey, 
which  recently  arrived  at  its  home 
port  in  Long  Beach  after  five  months 
of  Far  East  duty,  also  is  scheduled  for 
NIE. 

The  Afloat  program  is  arranged  in 
conjunction  with  City  College  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  60  grants  totaling  $335,240 
in  18  areas  served  by  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
newspapers,  broadcast  stations,  out¬ 
door  advertising  companies  and  other 
interests. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS,  $2-$25 
each.  Rush  stamped  envelope:  Kelley- 
1,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL  35045. 


COLUMNIST,  CARTOONISTS  wanted 
for  instructions  send  SASE  to  Washing¬ 
ton  Writer's  Syndicate,  Suite  131, 
1377  K  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 


MAKE  HUNDREDS,  Clipping  news¬ 
paper  items.  Rush  stamped  envelope: 
Kelley-2,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL 


_ BUSINESS _ 

FREE  CLIPSHEET 
ON  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 
Charts,  drawings  and  pithy  editorial  on 
housing  and  light  commercial  activities. 
Published  quarterly  by  Andersen  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  nation’s  largest  window 
manufacurer.  Call  Kate  Leslie,  Editor, 
at  (612)  347-1415, 


_ COMIC  STRIPS _ 

ORIGINAL  COMIC  strip  art  and  related 
material  wanted.  Cash  paid  for  1  piece 
or  1,000.  John  C.,  PO  Box  805,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  IL  60006.  (312) 
882-0839. 


BABY  BOOMERS 

BABY  BOOMERS  CHEER  for  this  tough, 
tender,  funny  column.  Proven  winner. 
Try  free  samples.  Ron  Bianchi,  6316  E. 
Doubletree,  Paradise  Valley,  AZ  85253. 


_ GENERAL _ 

ATTENTION  WEEKLIES  Original  and 
new.  “Coping  in  '86",  “Ain’t  it  the 
truth",  and  more.  Samples  free.  21st 
Century  Marketing,  PO  Box  2253, 
Tulsa,  OK  74101. 


_ MONEY _ 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLES,  Puzzles,  Puzzles.  Everyone 
loves  'em.  You  can  afford  us.  DICKSON 
(213)  515-5047. 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26,  or  52 
issues 

to  increase  awareness 
while  benefiting  from  our  low 
contract  rates 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

COSMIC  COLLEGE.  Entertaining.  Infor¬ 
mative  new  weekly  all  about  Astrology 
and  Numerology,  Unique!  Combines 
cartoons  with  Q  &  A  text  to  attract  new 
readers.  Enhances  your  present  astro- 
feature  or  effective  by  itself.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Call  Larry  White,  Time  Data 
Syndicate,  PO  Box  717,  Manchester, 
NH  03105  (603)  623-7733. 


_ SPORTS _ 

SNAPPY  WEEKLY  sports  column 
available.  Often  humorous,  always 
entertaining  and  informative.  Can't  beat 
$50  monthly  price.  Free  samples.  Larry 
Schimkowitach,  7812  Express  Lane, 
Orange,  TX  77630. 


_ SOAP  OPERA _ 

Soap  Opera  Summaries:  most  accurate, 
up-to-date  and  inexpensive  weekly 
summaries  T.V.  Soaps,  3535  N. 
Fremont,  Chicago,  IL  60657,  (312) 
549-2643. 


HEALTH _ 

“HEALTH  PERSPECTIVES"-RE  News, 
ACC  news,  NFTA  Magazine,  147  avail¬ 
able.  700  word.  Guidance/Q&A' 
informative.  Free  4-week  trial.  Dr. 
H.L.N,  Anderson.  Box  4277,  Ingle 
wood.  CA  90309,  (213)  382-6654, 


"SENIOR  CLINIC"  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  “Warm  witty,  authorita¬ 
tive,  excellent  reader  response."  Now  in 
6th  year.  Weekly.  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macinnis,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7,  (403) 
973-2361. 


_ SCIENCE _ 

COSMIC  KIDS  STUFF.  Illustrated 
science  young  (11-17)  reader  column. 
Topical,  accurate,  timely,  fun.  Reader 
response.  Fourth  year.  Samples;  Dr. 
Crystal,  PO  Box  3514,  Brooklyn  NY 
11202.  (718)  253-5832. 


35045. 


YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER! 
Retirement  &  Leisure  News  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  mailed  free  to  persons  over  55,  in 
each  distributor’s  exclusive  area.  R&L 
News  writes,  publishes  and  distributes 
the  paper.  Distributor  sells  the  local 
advertising  (NO  FRANCHISE  FEE).  For 
free  information  packet,  call  (305) 
491-3001. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ACQUISITIONS  &  MERGERS 
Let  18  years  negotiating  experience 
assist  you  in  finding,  acquiring  and  sell¬ 
ing  a  media  property.  We  also  welcome 
stockholders  with  a  minority  interest. 
Faulk  International,  2  Wall  St.,  NYC 
10005.  (212)  619-5666. 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
No  obligation.  Confidential  services. 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights;  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fainway,  KS  66205 
Office;  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N,  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligations.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC, 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


MEMO: 

TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
DonH  forget  E&P  offices  will  be 
closed  on  Presidents  Day 
Monday  February  16,  1987. 
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Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619  _ 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  area  weekly 
Gross  $600,000  Price  $450,000 
SOUTHERN  OREGON  weekly  with 
building. 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly. 

$120,000, 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly 
$65,000.  $15,000  Down. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 
Phone  (509)  786-4470 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BUSINESS  PUBLICATION 
FOR  SALE 

Monthly  Los  Angeles-based,  four  color 
business-to-business  magazine  for  sale. 
Circulation  7,800.  Principals  only. 
Purchase  price  $42,000. 

Wirte  tor  Details  tO: 

Box  1572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Small  north  central  Texas  weekly,  rural 
but  not  isolate.  $10K  down. 
Profitable  New  Mexico  shopper, 
$135K.  1985  net  was  30%  of  sales. 
We  have  others,  free  list.  ATN,  )nc.,  Bill 
or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin, 
TX  78716-1503,  (512)  476-3950. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  well  established 
weekly,  grosses  1.3  million.  Rapidly 
growing  area.  C.A.  Kasten  &  Associates, 
(314)  241-2568. 


TENNESEEE  quick  turn-around 
needed  by  established  paid  circulation 
weekly  challenged  by  new  competition. 
Assume  debts  and  pay  reasonable  down 
payment  or  lease  to  lease-purhase. 
Total  asking  price  $300,000,  including 
debts  but  will  consider  any  reasonable 
offer.  Call  or  write  Jim  Hall  Media 
Services,  PO  Box  1088,  Troy  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


The  Jewish  Post  of  New  York:  monthly; 
gross  sales  $150,000,  2nd  class 
privileges,  operating  since  1974,  Char¬ 
les  Roth,  57  E  11.  St..  New  York,  NY 
10003,  (212)  420-0042. 


Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis,  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  708,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTRAL  OHIO'S  leading  hometown 
weekly  newspaper  in  dynamic  growing 
area.  26,000  circulation,  $380,000 
gross.  Reply  to  Box  1749,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  weekly  paid-subscription  newspap¬ 
ers  located  in  south  central  PA.  110 
years  and  36  years  old.  6K  circulation, 
$100K  gross  sales.  Call  (717) 
540-7285  or  write  CIBB,  3540  N. 
Progress  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110. 


MONTANA  WEEKLY  near  pristine 
wilderness.  Office  on  national  register 
of  historic  places.  Expanding  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Perfect  for  young 
family.  $22,000.  (406)  562-3877. 


OHIO  WEEKLIES,  gross  $1.3  million, 
sell  at  $1,450  million.  Terms  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyer. 

IOWA  SEMI-WEEKLY,  shopper,  5-unit 
Community,  color  deck,  college,  county 
seat,  prosperous.  Gross  $1.5  million. 
$1.8  million,  includes  real  estate. 
Terms. 

IOWA  DAILY,  weekly,  exclusive  in  mark¬ 
et,  full  web  plant.  Gross  over  $2 
million.  Terms. 

HAWAII,  newspaper-shopper,  gross 
$900,000,  profitable,  6-unit  press, 
publisher  would  stay  on  for  absentee 
buyer,  retain  a  minority.  Terms. 

For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Dr.,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 


To  answer  a  BOX  NUMBER  when  responding  to  an 
advertisement,  be  sure  to  address  it  to  the  correct 
number  listed  and  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified 
ad  copy: 

•Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales; 
equipment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is 
required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wih 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run. 

Remember— in  all  correspondence  regarding  your 
ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  1987 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


RESEARCH 


SUNBELT  RESEARCH  established 
1971.  Probability  based  readership  and 
advertising  market  research.  BobTarta- 
glione  (904)  338-1783. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NORTH  AMERICAN  newspaper  group 
with  37  daily  newspapers  is  seeking 
additional  properties  particulary  small 
dailies  to  15M  circulation.  Contact 
Arthur  Weeks  at  Sterling  Newspapers 
Ltd.  (604)  732-4403. 


ON  BEHALF  of  a  client  we  are  seeking 
to  acquire  a  profitable  daily  newspaper, 
a  controlled  circulation  publication  or  a 
radio  station  with  revenue  in  the  range 
of  $3  to  $50  million.  Contact  Faulk 
International,  2  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10005.  (212)  619-5666. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  established 
periodical  first  time  offered.  Estab¬ 
lished  7  years.  Exclusive  in  its  region. 
Explosive  growth  area.  Southeast  Flori¬ 
da.  Statewide-regional  recognition  and 
linkages.  Some  paid.  Send  inquiries  to 
Box  1743,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


MAJOR  newspaper  press  and  mailroom 
equipment  firm,  nationwide  contracts, 
$3  million  assets,  32%  operating  profit 
on  $2,5  million  1986  gross,  (most 
years  profit  higher),  offers  24%  share  of 
firm  for  $350,000  investment.  Fully 
audited  financial  statements  available. 
Investor  may  join  firm  as  working  part¬ 
ner.  For  details  contact,  Karl  Wray 
Broker,  2420  South  Ola  Vista,  San 
Clemente,  CA  92672,(7  1  4) 
492-5241. 


CARTOONISTS 


YOUNG  CARTOONIST 

The  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonist  announces 
the  first  annual  John  Locher 
Memorial  Fund  Cartoon  Competi¬ 
tion.  Winner  will  be  ^est  of  the 
AAEC  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington  D.C.  May  6  to  9. 
Competition  open  to  North  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  17  years  and  up, 
working  for  a  school  paper  or 
freelancing,  but  not  employed  full 
time  as  a  cartoonist.  Entrants 
must  submit  bio  in  3  cartoons 
with  clipping  or  tear  sheets  as 
proof  of  publication.  Deadline: 
March  10.  Send  entries  to:  John 
Trever,  Albuquerque  Journal,  PO 
Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  NM 
87103. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing), 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


MARKET  SALES  &  SERVICES  —  (516) 
595-2777  NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 
CONSULTANTS  SERVING  GREATER 
NEW  YORK  AREA  CIRCULATION, 
SALES,  BILLING,  TRUCKING  AND 
OTHER  SERVICES  FOR  THE  PUB¬ 
LISHER 


PROFESSIONALISM 
IN  TELEPHONE  SALES 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Toll  Free  1-800  (247)-2338 


PRO-MARC  "creative  promotions  and 
marketing  for  newspapers  on  the  move 
in  the  ’80's."  If  you’re  tired  of  the  same 
old  run  of  the  mill  promotions  with 
limited  success  in  your  circulation 
department  let  our  professional  staff 
show  you  how  to  INCREASE  YOUR 
CIRCLJLATION  through  innovative 
single  copy,  carrier  and  readership 
promotions  as  well  as  fund  raisers  that 
will  make  your  circulation  department 
COME  ALIVE.  Call  today  (201) 
997-0426. 


CONSULTANTS 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS.  Our  team 
of  prize-winning  veteran  journalists  will 
work  with  your  staff  to  add  vitality  and 
stimulate  reader  appeal  for  your  news- 
editorial  pages.  Format  redesign.  Refo- 
cused  content.  Budget  staff 
management  planning.  Writing  editing 
seminars.  Proven  results.  KWA  Editorial 
Consultants,  400  1st  Ave.,  Ste.  602, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401.  (612) 
338-1207. 


IN-PLANT  offset  training  to  reduce 
waste,  improve  quality  and  production 
by  experienced  trainer.  Garson  Wolitzky 
(516)  799-7448,  (212)  360-5740. 


JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 


URR11II1G-  . 
5TDPBUSTERS 


•  SAVE  MORE  STOPS 

»  IMPROVE  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS 

•  INCREASE 
PRODUCTIVITY 

THIS  STOPBUSTER"  SEMINAR 
TEACHES  YOUR  STAFF  TECHNIQUES 
TO  SAVE  MORE  STOPS.  AN  EFFECTIVE, 
DYNAMIC  PROGRAM  THAT  INCLUDES 
WAYS  TO  COMMUNICATE  MORE 
EFFECTIVELY  WITH  IRATE  CUSTOMERS 
SKILLS  TO  RE-SELL  S  SAVE  STOPS,  AND 
MUCH  MUCH  MORE. 

CALL  FOR  INFORMATION  TOOAY, 

‘Tlw  name  Stopbusters  was  craatad  by  tha 
Miami  Harald  CIS  Training  Dapt. 

SALES  IHAIMSa  COSSI  L  I  WTS 

2281  Yucca  Ave. 
Hollywood,  Florida  33026 
(813)  957-5084 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

WOODS  NEWCOMB,  INC. 

The  Marketing  Approach 
High  productivity,  low  charge  backs 
professional  telephone  sales,  low  cost 
with  impeccable  references. 

(901)  761-1692 

WRITING  TOO  MANY  STARTS 
compared  to  your  circulation  growth? 
Verify  100%  and  save  stops! 

Call  Ver-A-Fast  (216)  779-4050 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

GHOSTING,  editing,  indexing,  etc.  20 
years  in  business.  Wordsmiths.  Box 
5882-e,  Chicago,  IL  60680,  (312) 
383-7845. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


“IF  YOU  ARE  PLANNING  TO  SELL 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  OR  SHOPPER  OR 
OTHER  PUBLICATION,  PLEASE  GIVE 
US  A  CALL.  WE  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
PURCHASING  ANYWHERE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OR  CANADA.  CALL 
1-(518)  663-5712  OR  WRITE  TO  BOX 
140,  QUAKER  ROAD,  JOHNSONVIL- 
LE,  NEW  YORK  12094” 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SCANNERS 

4fCOLOREOR> 

NEWSPAPERS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

INCREASE  4  COLOR  IMPACT 

MAKE  COLOR  PRINTS 

TO  SIZE  IN  6  MINUTES 

*■  GANG  SEPERATE  FULL  PAGE 

COST  &  TIME  EFFECTIVE 

Full  On-Site  Training 

1yr.  "No-Hassle"  Warranty 
References  Available 

Call  today  800-331-5904 
ESECO  Cushing,  OK 
Speedmaster  74023 

BERKLEY  ENLARGER  &  CONSOLE- 
Excellent  condition  $2,000.  Model 
#4901-02-02.  Serial  #303-267. 
Freight  COD.  Tampa  Tribune.  (813) 
272-7892. 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU  TAB. 

Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 

CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  2001 

A  circulation  package  written  for  the 
IBM  System/36.  Includes  inquiry,  data- 
entry,  starts,  stops,  complaints,  adjust 
draws.  PIA  billing,  carrier  billing,  TMC, 
bundle  top  wraps,  numerous  reports 
and  other  features. 

LEONARD  C.  STEELE 

STEELE'S  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES 
3142  FELIX  STREET 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO  64501 
(816)  364-4286 

COMPUTERS 

HARRIS  Compuedit  terminals-14  avail¬ 
able.  All  in  working  order.  Only  $600 
each.  Call  Bob  Gemske,  The  Times, 
New  Milford,  CT.  (203)  354-2261. 

HARRIS  Editorial/Classified  front  end 
system.  2  Harris  1420  editing 
terminals-$2,000  each;  17  Harris 
Compuedit  terminals-$600.00  each;  5 
Harris  single-sided  Microstors-  $2,500 
each;  plus  some  parts  and  cables.  All 
prices  negotiable.  Contact  John 
O'Brien,  Publisher,  Somerset  Press 
Newspapers,  Somerville,  NJ 
08876.(201)  722-3000, 

MAILROOM 

1982  KANSA  320  inserter,  5  into  1. 
Good  condition.  Available  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  $15,000.  David  or  Chuck  Dix. 
(216)  296-9657. 

24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

CHESHIRE  Labeling  Machine.  Model 
717,  with  glue  kit,  vacuum,  6  foot 
conveyor.  EXCELLENT  CONDITION, 
over  $21,000  new  $9,000  or  best 
offer.  CALL:  John  Mellott  or  Jerry  Loos 
(216)  723-2332. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


KANSA  320  Didde  Glaser  newspaper 
inserter  4  station  $8,500.  Call  Bill 
Schneider  (414)  784-0110. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  tyers.  (213)  256-4791. 

WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104's,  108's 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
C(j  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUGRAPHIC  UNIVERSAL  7900,  2 
MDT 

350’s,  Editwriter  750,  processor  for 
sale.  Excellent  condition.  Call  Steve 
Robertson,  (803)  248-6671.  Asking 
$9,500. 


MCS  8668  Phototypesetter,  $25,000. 
BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 


APS  5-108  PICA  still  in  factory  carton, 
$125,000. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 


FOR  SALE  Varityper  phototypesetting 
machine,  3  years  old,  20  type  styles, 
many  features  with  photochemical  unit. 
$8,000  negotiable.  (512)  736-8556. 

UNISETTER  Low  range  with  DEK.  64 
fonts.  Work  horse.  $5,000,  best  offer. 
Call  Robert  Utter  (401)  596-7791. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


ONE  SYSTEM  MODEL  300  with  67 
Terminals  plus  9  Spares,  (2)  300  Meg 
plus  (2)  80  Meg  Hard  Drivers,  KSR  820 
and  300  LPM  Printer,  Advantage  Inter¬ 
face,  8600  Driver,  2  1/2  yrs., 
$135,000. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 


MCS  8668  Phototypesetter,  $25,000. 
BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

7  UNIT  COLOR  King  with  KJ8  and  KJ6 
folders  and  8  50”  stacked  roll  stands 
with  air  shaft  and  chain  hoists. 
$125,000.  See  it  running  at  The  Destin 
Log  in  Destin,  Florida  or  call  Jack  Beck- 
lund  at  (904)  837-2828. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 


If  you  have  a  used  press 
(or  other  equipment) 
standing  idly  by,  put  it 
back  into  production! 
Perhaps  you  can’t  use 
that  particular  equip¬ 
ment — but  we’ll  bet  you 
could  sure  use  the 
space  it  occupies.  Con- 
sider  the  dozens, 
perhaps  hundreds  of 
square  feet  being  lost  in 
storage  of  unused 
equipment.  Now  look  at 
the  space  occupied  by 
each  single  piece  of 
equipment  on  this  page! 
Space  is  money  — 
hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can 
be  opened  up  for  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  $3.25  a  line  of  our 
space!  We’ll  put  that 
equipment  back  into 
production  for  you  in 
someone  else’s  plant — 
and  produce  a  profit  for 
you  to  boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 


HARRIS 

Harris  VI 5-A,  4  units  1  folder 

Harris  VI 5-A  3  units  1  folder,  brushed 

dampening 

Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  VI 5-A  add  on  units,  refurbished 
Harris  upper  former 

GOSS 

Creusot  Loir,  5  unit  with  splicers  with  a 
UB  -  30  folder 

1  Goss  1500  series  unit 

2  Goss  1000  series  stacked  unit 

KING 

News  King  6  units  Kj-6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition,  large  spare  parts 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Gregg  imprinter 
Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  VI 5-A,  V15-D,  V25 
Goss  community  cylinders  and  coppper 
rollers 

All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

259  GREAT  KILL  RD.,  NAUGATUCK, 
CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  1987 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _  _ PRESSES _  _ PRESSES _  _  PRESSES 


HARRIS 

-N-1650,  4  units.  1972,  22  %. 

-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units.  1-RBC2.  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%" 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks  22", 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

HARRIS 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 
gap) 

Units  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 

N936  42  X  36 

N900  42  X  46 

V25  21.5 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 

TE(j  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
511  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 
Dilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  %"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

1  Goss  digital  reels 
4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

URBANITE  1/4-  folders.  One  700-ser¬ 
ies,  one  500  series.  Both  in  excellent 
condititon.  Make  an  offer.  Contact  Bob 
Bowyer  at  (805)  252-7397  or  John 
Tygret  at  (805)388-1951. 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  5  unit  V15  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


Goss,  Metroliner,  22”,  6  units,  3  decks 
Metro,  22  3/4”,  4  units,  1  deck 
Metro,  23  9/16”,  9  units,  4  decks 
Cosmo,  22  3/4”,  5  units 
Urbanite,  11  units,  1984 
Urbanite,  10  units,  1970-84 
Urbanite,  10  units,  1977-82 
Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color, 
1975-82 

Suburban  1500,  6  units,  1975 
Suburban  1500,  4  units,  4  megs 
SC,  7  units,  1974 
Community,  6  units,  1969-77 
Community  add-on  units 
SC,  Urbanite  upper  formers 
Harris,  1650,  5  units,  1979 
V25,  6  units,  JF25,  1981 
V15A,  4  units.  JF4,  1980 
King,  Color,  5  units,  KC6,  1978 
Color,  6  units  KJ8.  1981 
News,  5  units,  KJ6,  1973-85 
News,  6  units,  KJ6 

Press  for  sale?  We  are  actively  buying 
presses  for  our  inventory. 

ONE  CORP/ATLANTA 
(404)  458-9351  TLX  700563 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w'  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
_ (206)  387-0097 _ 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
2  News  King  floor  postion  add-on  units 
2  News  King  add-on  units  -  stacked  set 
-  1973-76  with  circ.  registration 

5  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  -  very  good 
condition  -  1972 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  1970-74 
5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder.  Complete 

press  or  add-on  units 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder  mfg. 
1983  -  like  new 

6  Unit/2  Folder  Community  with  SC  and 
Community  folder 

6  Unit  SSC,  1983,  22'/2”,  4-high 
stacked  set  of  units,  2  Butler  splicers 

7  Unit  SSC.  19893,  22‘/2”,  4-high 
with  heatset  package,  3  floor 
Community  units 

1  Urbanite  Tri-color  units  -  U-731 
1  Harris  V-15A  unit  and  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder  can  be 
used  for  newspaper  and/or  commer¬ 
cial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050 _ Tlx  42362 

SUBURBAN  FOLDER  rebuilt  1/2-1/4- 
D.P.  fold.  Drive  box  either  for  suburban, 
S/C,  or  urbanite  folder.  Call  Web 
Specialties  Inc.  (916)635-1610. 

TWO  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  with 
running  circumferential  and  sidelay 
and  SC  folder. 

IPEC  INC 

97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


CUSTOM-BILT  3-knife  trimmer.  Model 
TK  300  4  Goss  S-C  folder.  Web  Special¬ 
ties  Inc.  (916)  635-1610 


GOSS  Community  folder  6  web  high 
drive,  totally  remanufactured.  Moutanin 
States  Inc.,  (602)  574-0031.  Telex 
9109510065. 

We  buy  used  presses 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  3  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22" 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 
Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
<  Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
3  Butler  Pasters 

1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  &  trimmer 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS  V15D  press  complete.  8  V15D 
units,  8  roll  stands,  2  roll  hoist  frames, 
2  electric  hoists,  1  JF25  folder  with 
upper  former  and  lOOHP  drive,  1  JF4 
folder  with  40HP  motor,  double  parallel 
and  cross  head  preferator.  Lincoln  ink 
pump,  ink  tank,  ink  mixer,  ink  scale. 
Harris  plate  bender,  Accumeter  gluer. 
A-1  condition,  ready  to  ship. 

Goss  Community  Press,  3  units,  folder 
complete  1962,  30  HP  drive  1984. 

Dev  Industries  Inc. 

l-(800)  323-7683. 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
J-8  FOLDER  ON  OUR  FLOOR 

Reconditioned  COLOR  KING 
22-3/4x36,  5  Unit  web  offset 
perfector.  Equipped  with  4  Roll 
controls  and  air  system,  heavy 
duty  KJ-8  Folder,  75  H.P.  motor 
drive  and  Baldwin  Count-0- 
Veyor.  This  press  is  extremely 
low  priced  and  can  be 
purchased  as  is  or  including 
delivery  and  installation. 

INTERWEB  SYSTEMS 
1614  Sligh  Blvd. 

Orlando,  FL  32806 
(305)  423-4330 


HELP 

WANTED... 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

TYPESETTER 

TYPESETTER 

TYPESETTER/CODING  INPUT 
TRAINEE 


With  leading  publication 
PRUDENTIAL  BUILDING/ BOSTON 

PC  Week,  the  Number  One  computer  publication  has  an  entry 
level  position  for  a  high  energy,  detail-minded  organizer  who  can 
perform  well  under  deadline  pressure. 

Will  keystroke  and  code  editorial  manuscripts  on  in-house  typeset¬ 
ting  page  makeup  system.  Needs  at  least  1  year  print  production 
experience,  typesetting  (preferably  ATEX)  and  40wpm  typing. 
Knowledge  of  pasteup  and  graphic  arts  terminology  a  plus. 
Talented  beginner  also  considered.  Must  have  word  processing 
skills.  IBM  PC  helpful. 

Position  located  in  our  easy-to-reach  Prudential  Building  Boston 
office  offers  excellent  company-paid  benefits.  For  consideration, 
resume  or  detailed  letter  must  be  sent  to  our  NYC  headquarters. 

Equal  opportunity  employer  M  F 


P.  Pelzer,  Personnel  Dept. 
One  Park  Ave.,  3rd  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10016 


ZIFF-DAVIS 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


EDITOR-IN-RESIDENCE 
The  School  of  Journalism  at  Michigan 
State  University  seeks  nominations  and 
applications  for  an  editor  in  residence, 
beginning  September  1987.  This  is  a 
distinguished  Visiting  Lecturer  position 
for  a  nationally  recognized  journalist. 
Previous  teaching  experience  desirable 
but  not  required.  Applicants  must 
present  evidence  of  desire  to  teach  and 
to  support  the  highest  goals  in  journal¬ 
ism  education.  Responsibilities  include 
teaching  upper-level  reporting  courses, 
engaging  in  public  service,  and  writing 
occasional  articles  on  journalism  and 
public  affairs  issues.  Salary  competi¬ 
tive;  benefits  in''luded.  Appointment 
may  be  extended  .or  up  to  three  years. 
Deadline:  April  15,  1987.  Credentials 
to:  Prof.  Boyd  Miller,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  School  of  Journalism,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Ml 
48824-1212.  MSU  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

Position  Number:  CAS  242. 


ANTICIPATED  OPENING  for  9/1/87 
Director  of  Journalism  teach  5  classes 
per  year.  Advise  student  newspaper 
and  year  book.  MA  required  Ph.D 
preferred.  Low  $20's.  Send  letter, 
resume,  transcripts  and  3  references  to 
Patricia  Jefferson,  Department  of 
Communications,  University  of  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Indianapolis,  IN  46227.  Dead¬ 
line  March  1,1987.  €E0. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  level  Jour¬ 
nalism  position  open  in  Communica¬ 
tion.  Doctorate  with  experience 
preferred.  Master’s  mandatory.  Tenure- 
track.  Rank/Salary  competitive,  based 
on  qualifications.  Available  June, 
1987,  or  August,  1987.  Teach  in  news- 
editorial  program.  Ability  to  teach 
magazine  writing  and  production  and/or 
school  publications  helpful.  Leadership 
in  conducting  journalism  workshops  for 
high  school  students  desired.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  three 
references:  Communication  Depart¬ 
ment,  CMSU,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093.  Screening  process  continues 
until  filled.  AA/EEOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  Two  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tions  in  news-editorial  sequence.  I 
Associate-full  professor  to  teach 
history,  law,  media  in  society.  Salary 
mid  $30’s.  Ph.D.  required  and  relevant 
professional  experience.  II  Assistant 
professor  to  teach  writing,  copy  editing, 
layout.  Salary  mid  $20's.  Ph.D. 
preferred,  master’s  required,  and  relev¬ 
ant  professional  experience.  Knowledge 
of  computer  a  plus  for  both  positions. 
Send  letter  of  application,  vita,  3  letters 
of  reference  and  evidence  of  teaching 
effectiveness.  Dan  P.  Millar,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication,  Indiana  State 
University,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47809. 
Materials  received  after  March  14, 
1987,  cannot  be  guaranteed  considera¬ 
tion.  AA/EOE. 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 

When  you  need  to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people,  you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you  want  to  meet — 
Buyers,  sellers,  employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  and  more,  in  the  pages 
of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


Assistant  Professor, 
Journalism 


Seeking  an  experienced  Journalist  to  teach  basic  and 
advanced  courses  in  journalism  (primarily  print)  and 
related  mass  media  areas  in  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs.  Master's  degree,  teaching  experience 
and  research  ability  and  activity  required.  Ph.D.  in 
Communication  or  related  discipline  preferred.  Applica¬ 
tions  from  experienced,  energetic  professionals,  and 
academics  with  strong  writing  and  research  interests  and 
credentials  encouraged. 

This  tenure  track  position  begins  September,  1 987. 

William  Paterson  College,  on  a  250-acre  suburban 
campus  20  miles  from  New  York  City,  is  an  accredited 
state  college  offering  50  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs.  WPC  is  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Please  send  curriculum  vitae,  three  (3)  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  and  supporting  materials  by  Feburary  17,  1987 

to:  Dr.  Barry  Morganstern 

Chairperson 

_  Department  of  Communication 

f  I  liJi#  WILLIAM  PATERSON  COLLEGE 

Drawer  EP 

^  Wayne,  NJ  07470 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company, 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature- 
Copy — 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1 ,  1 987 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $5.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are;  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  (IT.'i-i-iSO. 
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HELP  WANTED 


University  of  Hawaii 
At  Manoa 

ASSISTANT  SPECIALIST,  S3,  Pos.  No. 
88121,  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Student  Activities,  full-time, 
revolving  funds,  11  month,  annually 
renewable,  dependent  upon  availability 
of  funds  to  begin  approximately  July  1, 
1987.  DUTIES:  serves  as  the  major 
resource  for  journalistic  and  advertising 
professionalism  for  all  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tions  (BOP)  publications  and  programs, 
which  now  consist  of  Ka  Leo  0  Hawaii, 
the  student  newspaper;  Hawaii  Review, 
the  literary  journal;  the  student  hand¬ 
book  and  directory;  and  Beau  Press,  the 
BOP  production  department.  Advises 
the  BOP  in  hiring  its  production  staff 
and  its  student  publications’  editors. 
Assists  studen*  editors  in  training  and 
evaulating  their  student  staffs.  Is 
responsible  for  all  aspects  of  BOP  prog¬ 
ram  communications;  i.e.,  inter-and- 
intra-staff  program-board,  program- 
university,  etc.  Assists  the  BOP  in  long¬ 
term  fiscal  planning.  Assists  the  BOP 
student  treasurer  and  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  in  preparing  the  annual  budget. 
Oversees  daily  income  and  expenditure 
control  for  all  BOP  programs.  MINI¬ 
MUM  QUALIFICATIONS:  Master’s 
degree  from  an  accredited  university, 
and  one  full  year  of  graduate  study 
beyond  the  Master’s  level  with  major  in 
Humanities  or  Sciences,  and  three  (3) 
years  of  progressively  responsible  work 
experience  in  newspaper  journalism  or 
any  equivalent  combination  of  experi¬ 
ence  or  training.  DESIRABLE  QUALIFI¬ 
CATIONS:  Demonstrated  ability  to  work 
in  the  co-curricular  environment  of 
student  publications,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  aspects  of  student  newspapers. 
Demonstrated  ability  to  supervise  highly 
skilled  professional  employees;  ability 
to  counsel  staff  members  of  varying  skill 
levels;  and  ability  to  train  and  supervise 
student  workers  starting  at  a  non- 
professinal  skill  level.  Superior  oral  and 
written  communication  skills.  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  maintain  an  effective 
working  relationship  with  student, 
faculty,  staff  and  community  organiza¬ 
tions.  Knowledge  of  computer  technolo¬ 
gy  as  applied  to  student  publications. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  administrative, 
personnel,  and  financial  business 
management  techniques.  Work  experi¬ 
ence  in  or  working  knowledge  of  the 
advertising  and  production  departments 
of  a  commercial  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  MINIMUM  MONTHLY  SALARY; 
$2,216.00.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  the  names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  three  professional 
references  tO:  Willis  E.  Dunne,  Secret¬ 
ary,  Board  of  Publications,  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Manoa,  2465  Campus  Raod, 
Campus  Center  211,  Honolulu  Hawaii 
96822.  INQUIRIES:  (808)  948-7235. 
CLOSING  DATE:  March  16,  1987. 


The  Classified  Pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
move  mountains. ..of 
equipment,  supplies, 
services...for  the  news* 
paper  trade.  Call  us, 
when  you  need  Class 
ified. 

(212)  675-4380 

E&P 

CLASSIFIED 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN 
CAIRO  invites  applications  for  one 
faculty  vacancy  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion.  Teach  editing,  reporting,  and 
feature  writing  skill  courses,  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  mass  communication,  mass 
media  issues  and  ethics.  The  ability  to 
teach  photojournalism  as  well  would  be 
highly  appreciated.  Candidates  must 
have  at  least  the  master’s  degree, 
though  the  Ph.D  degree  is  preferred. 
Substantial  experience  as  a  profession¬ 
al  print  journalist  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  are  required.  Teach,  in  English, 
three  courses  per  semester.  Rank, 
salary  based  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Two-year  appointment 
begins  September  1987;  renewal  possi¬ 
ble.  Air  travel,  housing,  and  partial 
school  tuition  included  for  expatriates. 
Write,  with  resume,  to:  Dean  (jeorge  H. 
Gibson,  The  American  University  in 
Cairo,  866  United  Nations  Plaza,  Suite 
517,  New  York,  NY  10017. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


DIRECTOR  OF  GRAPHICS  The  (Stam¬ 
ford)  Advocate  and  Greenwich  Time,  2 
Times  Mirror  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
in  Fairfield  County  Connecticut,  want  to 
hire  an  individual  who  will  supervise 
graphic  and  design  operations.  We  need 
someone  with  at  least  6  years-and 
preferably  more-experience  in  photo- 

fraphic,  page  design  and  graphics, 
ome  of  this  experience  must  have 
been  managerial.  Good  news  judgment, 
an  ability  to  initiate  and  execute  photo 
and  design  projects  and  good  people 
skills  are  musts.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  day-to-day  responsibility 
for  insuring  that  our  use  of  photos  and 
other 

graphic  elements  is  imaginative  and 
consists  with  our  overall  news  and 
editorial  philosophy.  Applicants  should 
write  no  more  than  a  3  page  outline  of 
their  background,  experience  and  philo¬ 
sophy  of  newspaper  design  and  include 
a  resume  with  complete  salary  history. 
Send  in  confidence  to  Kenneth  H. 
Brief,  Executive  Editor,  The  Advocate 
And  Greenwich  Time,  75  Tresser  Blvd., 
Stamford,  CT  06904-9307.  Envelope 
should  be  marked  "Graphics  Director 
Applicant.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  manager  wanted  for 
small  daily,  to  direct  four  person  staff 
and  to  sell  major  accounts.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Ad  Mana¬ 
ger,  PO  Box  619,  Leesville,  LA  71446. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  MANAGER  for 
community  newspapers  of  Washington 
State  (WNPA).  Salary  D.O.E.,  benefit 
package.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
Box  1636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
800  Member  Newspaper  Association 
Danville.  Illinois  headquarters.  The 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  (ANCAM)  is 
searching  for  a  replacement  for  its 
General  Manager  who  is  retiring.  Candi¬ 
dates  will  be  considered  who  possess  a 
minimum  of  5  years  of  proven  newspap¬ 
er  executive  of  association  management 
experience.  Major  responsibility  will  be 
to  lead  the  administrative  activities  of 
ANCAM  to  include  financial  planning 
and  budgeting,  convention  and  meeting 
arrangements,  publications,  other 
revenue  centers,  membership  develop¬ 
ment,  etc.  Position  reports  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  Starting  salary 
up  to  low  $40K,  benefits,  relocation 
expenses.  Submit  resume  in  confidence 
by  March  31  deadline  to  ANCAM 
Search  Committee,  c/o  Jim  Conner,  PO 
Box  588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70821-0588.  Telephone  (504) 
388-0102. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Woodward  Communications,  Inc., 
publisher  of  nationally  recongnized 
weekly  publications,  is  currently  seek¬ 
ing  a  qualified  candidate  for  General 
Manager  position.  We  offer  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefit  package.  Please  send 
resume  to:  Susie  K.  Wells,  Employment 
Manager,  Woodward  Communications, 
Inc,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque,  lA  52001. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-  S  F  based  finan¬ 
cial  research  organization  employing 
free-lance  journalists  who  interview  and 
submit  marketplace  reports  needs 
managing  editor  type  to  oversee  and 
direct  assignments.  Experience  in 
managing  people-preferably  journalists- 
good  organizational  and  motivational 
abilities  required.  If  you’ve  ever  been  a 
managing  editor  or  project  co-ordinator, 
this  job  could  be  for  you.  You  must  be 
able  to: 

1.  Oversee  20-30  assignments/month 
and  work  with  free-lance  journalists  to 
make  sure  investigations  and  reports 
are  completed  in  a  timely  and  effective 
manner; 

2.  Recruit  and  train  new  free-lance 
writers; 

3.  Oversee  office  administration;  and 

4.  Be  able  to  help  improve  the  efficency 
of  the  journalistic  reports 


NEW  ENGLAND  Press  Association 
seeks  general  manager  to  direct  office 
staff  and  plan  activities  for  more  than 
300  member  newspapers  in  6  states. 
Should  have  organzation,  budget  and 
people  skills.  Candidate  with  signifcant 
media  management  experience  also 
would  have  opportunity  to  teach  in 
graduate  journalism  program  on  North 
Eastern  University’s  Boston  campus, 
where  association  headquarters  is 
located.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Emer¬ 
son  Lynn,  NEPA  President,  St.  Albans 
Messenger,  281  North  Main  St.,  St. 
Albans,  VT  05478.  Deadline  April  1, 
1987. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

Start-up  weekly  newspaper  circulation 
45,OO0,  in  California’s  central  valley 
needs  publisher  to  make  this  well 
funded  plan  a  reality.  Drive  and  sales/ 
marketing  experience  essential.  Good 
chance  tor  current  number  2  to  move 
up.  Salary  $28,000  to  $34,000.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  salary  expectations 
to  consultant,  Tim  Clark,  2160  Sterling 
Ave,  Menlo  Park,  CA  94025. 


CLASSIFIED/CIRCULATION  GENIUS 
NEEDED 

Creative,  aggressive,  hands-on  classi¬ 
fied  manager  genius  needed  to  build 
and  run  classified  department  at  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  3  paid  weeklies  and  1 
shopper  in  quaint  region  1  community. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  proven 
track  record  of  classified  sales  growth. 
Ability  to  hire,  train  and  motivate  tele¬ 
marketers  a  must.  Circulation  experi¬ 
ence  and  computer  familiarity  a  plus. 
Rush  resume,  cover  letter,  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  1735,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANPA  FOUNDATION 
NIE 

PROJECTS  COORDINATOR 
To  administer  national 
projects  supportings  local 
Newspaper-In-Education 
programs-annual  confer¬ 
ence,  newsletter,  curriculum 
materials,  NIE  Week  coordi¬ 
nation,  special  projects  and 
workshops,  clearing  house 
activities.  Knowledge  of 
education  and  newspaper 
promotion  required.  NIE 
experience  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  Rose  Stormer, 
ANPA  Foundation,  Box 
17407,  Dulles  Airport, 
Washing^n,  DC  20041. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 
NEWS  SERVICE 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 

The  Associate  Director,  in  the  absence  of  the  Director,  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  News  Service 
office.  Other  responsibilities  include  developing  and 
placing  news  stories  concerning  the  college,  advising  offi¬ 
cials  and  departments  on  communication  matters,  and 
overseeing  various  operations  of  the  office. 

Bachelor’s  degree  in  English,  Journalism  or  a  related  field 
with  5-6  years  of  experience  in  journalism  and  public 
relations  preferred;  or  the  equivalent.  Familiarity  with 
higher  education  issues  and  good  relations  with  electronic 
and  print  media  necessary. 

Review  of  resumes  will  commence  February  23.  Send  let 
ter  and  resume  to  Executive  Officer,  News  Service 
Search,  Dartmouth  College,  Blunt  Alumni  Center, 
Hanover,  NH  03755. 

Dartmouth  College  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Pennsylvania 
suburban  daily.  Advertising  and 
management  experience  required.  This 
under  10,000  daily  is  in  a  growing  farm 
and  tourist  area  within  20  minutes  of 
two  metro  areas.  Apply  to  Gary  Dalton, 
Tribune-Democrat,  PO  Box  340,  Johns¬ 
town.  PA  15907. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  career 
minded  individual  as  retail  advertising 
manager  of  medium  sized  daily  in  Zone 
3  (university  community).  Top  perfor¬ 
mance  can  lead  to  number  1  ad  slot  or 
publishership  at  one  of  the  many 
community  weeklies  and  dailies  in  our 
group.  Box  1745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  1987 


ADVERTISING 

Gen  Sales  Mgr  to  $75,000  + 
Large  weekly  publication  is  seeking 
a  high  caliber  sales  professional  to 
supervise  four  regional  sales 
managers. 

Ad  Director  $65,000  + 

Our  client,  a  metro  daily  is  seeking 
an  ad  director  who  can  implement 
contemporary  ideas  in  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  environment. 

Ad  Director  to  $45,000  -i- 

Our  client,  a  weekly  and  part  of  a 
major  chain,  located  in  the  New 
England  states  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  ad  director. 

Class  Ad  Mgr  $40,000  -i-  -i- 

A  50,000  daily  is  seeking  a  creative 
classified  ad  manager  with  four  to 
five  years  experience. 

Retail  Ad  Mgr  to  $40,000 

East  Coast  weekly  is  seeking  a 
person  who  has  performed  well  in 
competitive  markets. 

Retail  Ad  Mgr  to  $40,000 

An  East  Coast  daily  is  looking  for  a 
retail  ad  manager.  This  position  is  in 
a  highly  competitive  market.  Must 
have  five  years  plus  of  creative 
accomplishments  and  be  able  to 
supervise  a  staff  of  fifteen. 

Ad  Dir  to  $40,000 

A  weekly/shopper  suburban  opera¬ 
tion  desires  an  ad  director.  Report 
to  the  vice  president  with  span  of 
control  to  fourteen  people. 

Ad  Dir  to  $40,000 

A  medium  size  Midwest  daily,  is 
seeking  an  ad  director  who  thrives 
in  a  competitive  environment. 

Ad  Mgr  to  $35,000 

Our  client,  a  30,000  plus  daily,  is 
seeking  a  retail  sales  manager  who 
can  manage  in  a  “democratic” 
style. 

Sales  Mgr  to  $30,000 

A  New  England  magazine  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  sales  manager. 

Ad  Sales  $30,000 

Our  client,  an  East  Coast  dailyis 
seeking  a  sales  person  with  several 
years  of  major  accounts  sales 
experience. 

Ad  Mgr  $25,000 

Small  Midwest  property  and  part  of 
a  major  chain  is  seeking  an  ad 
manager. 

Ad  Mgr  salary -l  commission 
small  weekly  is  seeking  an  ad 
manager  who  is  an  entrepre¬ 
neur.. .equity  participation. 


All  positions  fee  paid 
Send  a  resume  to  or  call: 


Fred  J.  Dunkerley 

GORDON  WALHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
PO  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  565-0800  or  (800)  523-7112 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  to 
manage  a  staff  of  about  25,  including  a 
classified  department  and  a  telemarket¬ 
ing  operation  at  mid-20’s  circulation, 
7-day  newspaper  in  extremely  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Must  be  willing  to  compete 
for  major  accounts  as  well  as  carefully 
service  small  businesses.  Fitting  in  with 
existing  mangement  team  is  mandatory. 
Newspaper  is  part  of  a  group  in  Zone  8. 
Advancement  very  possible.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  1742, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
New  Zone  3  daily.  Strong  in  account 
sales,  personnel  training,  classifieds. 
For  right  candidate,  top  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  for 
competitive  Gulf  Coast  daily.  Position 
requires  proven  motivator  with  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing  skills.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefit  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1697,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED 

TELEMARKETING  SUPERVISOR 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  metropolitan 
daily  seeks  telemarketing  supervisor  to 
motivate  telemarketing  staff,  as  well  as 
organize  and  plan  results.  Must  be 
professional,  creative,  enthusiastic  and 
possess  excellent  skills  in  training  and 
public  relations.  Send  replies  to  Box 
1757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  excel¬ 
lent  planning,  motivational  and  leader¬ 
ship  skills  needed  by  weekly/daily  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Zone  2  (circulation 
150,000).  Competitive  mid  to  high 
income  suburban  growth  area.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  sales,  art  and  classi¬ 
fied  departments.  Experience  in  both 
weekly  and  daily  sales  preferred.  Salary 
plus  commmission  including  excellent 
benefit  package.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  1722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  manager.  Medium 
sized  Zone  5  daily  seeks  experienced, 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  major 
accounts  pro.  Opportunity  to  develop 
strong  major  accounts  department. 
Reply  in  confidence,  including  salary 
history  and  expectations,  to  Box  1758, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  SALES  Representative 
needed  to  sell  syndicated  fashion  and 
craft  feature  to  newspapers.  Requires 
high-energy  person  who  enjoys  travel. 
Send  resume  to  Mr.  Edward  Zeik,  Read¬ 
er  Mail  Inc.,  62-10  Northern  Blvd., 
Woodside,  NY  11377. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
50,000  daily  and  Sunday.  Prior  adver- 
tising  management  experience 
required.  Competitive  benefits.  Detail 
your  accomplishments  to  Gary  Dalton, 
Tribune-Democrat,  PO  Box  340,  Johns¬ 
town,  PA  15907. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Award  winning  18,000  circulation 
daily,  located  in  San  Francisco’s  beauti¬ 
ful  East  Bay  Area,  seeks  finest  available 
retail  ad  manager. 

If  you  have:  solid  sales  track  record  in  a 
competitive  market. 

Exceptional  knowledge  of  modern  mark- 
eting  and  sales  management 
techniques. 

Infectuous  ability  to  communicate 
these  to  others  and  inspire  them. 

We  offer:  top  salary,  incentive  plan  and 
benefit  package. 

Rapid  advancement  opportunity  within 
our  organization. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Lesher  Communications,  Personnel 
Dept.,  2640  Shadelands  Dr.,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596-1088. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
Flere  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
qualified  energetic  person  who  is  willing 
to  work  for  an  excellent  return.  Must 
have  good  sales  ability,  be  self  moti¬ 
vated,  reliable,  and  willing  to  take  on 
responsbility.  Layout  skills  helpful. 
Possibility  for  advancement  into 
management  with  nationwide  company 
having  many  regional  offices.  Excellent 
income  ($35  to  $40,000)  and  benefits. 
Zone  2.  Please  send  letter  and  resume 
to  Box  1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  individual  who  has 
minimum  of  2  years  managerial  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  sales.  This  person 
must  have  good  sales  ability,  be  highly 
competitive,  very  resourceful,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  energetic,  possessing  strong 
people  skills.  Our  newspaper,  a  daily 
and  Sunday  publication,  is  located  in  a 
very  competitive  metro  area  in  the 
Southwest  (Zone  6).  Please  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER 

If  you  are  sales  oriented,  competitive, 
creative  and  energetic  with  strong 
people  skills,  you  may  be  just  the 
person  we  need  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Daily  Journal.  Our  newspaper  is  located 
in  a  highly  competitive,  exciting,  centr¬ 
al  Indiana  metro  area  (Zone  5).  If  you 
have  the  above  qualifications,  send  your 
resume  to  Glorida  Stonecipher,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Daily  Journal,  PO  Box 
699,  Franklin,  IN  46131. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  INSTALLATION-  Project 
Manager  creative  data  systems,  a  high 
growth  Kansas  City  based  software  firm, 
marketing  nationally  to  the  publishing 
industry,  seeks  a  proven  results 
oriented  individual  to  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  project  manager.  This  position 
reports  directly  to  the  Vice  President- 
Circulation  Metro  Newspapers  of  the 
company.  Responsibilities  include 
project  installation  management  and 
development  of  system  installers.  Posi- 
ton  would  require  travel.  The  ideal 
candidate  must  have  the  ability  to 
manage  long  term  projects  and  commu¬ 
nicate  effectively  at  the  publisher  level. 
Salary  and  bonus  incentive  are 
commensurate  with  experience  level 
and  performance.  Please  send  a  resume 
with  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Creative  Data  Systems  Inc., 
9300  West  110  St.,  Suite  150,  Over¬ 
land  Park,  KY  66210. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive,  self  starting,  people 
management  oriented  Circulation 
Director  wanted  by  40,DD0  daily  in 
upper  Midwest.  Skills  in  sales,  service, 
collection  and  budgeting.  Department 
management  experience  preferred. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald,  Division  of  Woodward 
Communications,  Inc.,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Dept.,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque,  I A 
52001.  EOE. 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER  • 
Current  and  future  openings  for  DM  in 
the  following  markets:  San  Diego, 
Orange  County  (CA),  Norfolk  (VA), 
Columbus  (OH),  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
and  Memphis.  Monthly  publication, 
5-day  work  week.  Day  time  schedule, 
you  will  supervise  2  to  4  carriers.  No 
collections.  Salary  $16,000  to 
$19,000  a  year  plus  generous  auto 
allowance  and  full  company  benefits. 
Send  resume  immediately  to: 

Tom  K.  Scardino 
National  Circulation  Director 

Haas  Publishing  Company 
3119  Campus  Dr. 

Norcross,  GA  30071 
EOE 


HELP  WANTED 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  DIVISION  MGR. 
Looking  for  a  step  up?  This  competitive 
metro  in  Zone  9  currently  has  several 
positions  available  for  home  delivery 
division  managers.  These  positions  are 
responsible  for  the  direct  supen/ision  of 
our  home  delivery  independent 
contratctors.  Must  be  street  wise  in 
sales,  service  and  collections,  and  know 
how  to  run  a  dealership.  Knowledge  of 
computerized  circulation  functions 
helpful.  Send  full  resume  of  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  including 
salary,  sizes  of  newspapers  worked  for 
and  type  of  operation  to  Box  1740, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to-people 
meeting  place! 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
seek  qualified  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  maintains  a  personnel 
referral  service  to  assist  our  newspap¬ 
ers.  Send  us  your  resume  and  we  will 
use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries  from  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  market.  Anyone  may  partici¬ 
pate  but  distance  is  often  a  factor  in 
placement.  New  England  Newspapers 
Association,  Personnel  Referral 
Service,  70  Washington  Street,  Salem, 
MA  01970. _ 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
100,000  plus  daily  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  is  seeking  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated,  creative  promotion  manager  for 
circulation.  Ideal  candidate  will  have 
3-5  years  circulation-promotion.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  solid  knowledge  of 
telemarketing,  crew  operations,  youth 
and  adult  contests  and  layout-design  of 
promotional  material.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Kirk  A. 
Davis,  New  Haven  Register,  40  Sargent 
Dr.,  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  coastal 
newspaper  interested  in  interviewing 
aggressive  sales  oriented  Circulation 
Manager  of  8-15,000  daily.  In  the 
process  of  implementing  new  and  inno¬ 
vative  Circulation  program.  We  are  a 
member  of  a  nationwide  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  that  would  offer  above  average 
opportunity  to  individual  chosen.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  plan.  Salary-Comn.ission 
Open.  Send  complete  resume  or  letter 
of  introduction  tO:  Box  1741,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

FRONT-END  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
We’re  planning  to  convert  our  front  end 
system  in  the  immeditate  future  to  SI  I 
and  need  a  versatile  system’s  manager. 
This  challenging  position  includes 
management  of  the  systems  operations 
staff  and  coordination  of  the  editorial 
classified  and  production  system  appli¬ 
cations.  Good  interpersonal  skills  and  a 
trouble  shooter’s  instincts  a  must.  No 
regular  travel.  Great  Gulf  Coast  loca¬ 
tion.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package.  Since  our  conversion 
schedule  is  ambitious,  mail  your 
resume  or  call  today.  Contact  David 
Parker,  Mobile  Press  Register,  Box 
2488,  Mobile,  AL  33630.  (205) 
433-1551. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

WANTED-experienced  desk  person.  Job 
involves  layout,  slot  work  and  rewrite. 
(Growing  AM  daily  in  capital  region. 
Send  clips,  resume  to  Jim  Gauger, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  The  Times  of 
Trenton,  500  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 
08605. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE  ZONE  5  business  weekly 
seeks  Nunnber-2  editor  to  run  daily 
newsroom  operation.  Candidates  must 
have  minimum  7  years  experience  or 
equivalent.  Must  also  demonstrate  good 
writing  and  clear  thinking.  Replies  to 
Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  NEWSLETTER  needs  top  news  and 
analysis  skills:  Heavy  phones,  light 
travel,  tight  writing,  nonsmoker.  Prefer 
knowledge  of  entertainment  or  consum¬ 
er  electronics.  Publisher,  Box  85486, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90072. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Exhilarating,  rewarding,  tormenting. 
Your  clips  must  demonstrate  your 
extraordinary  news  nose.  The  Citizen, 
25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  top  flight  assistant 
city  editor  at  this  4  editon  all  day  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  125,000  and  the 
ninth  highest  metro  area  penetration. 
We’re  located  in  scenic  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain  area  with  a  moderate  climate 
and  the  second  lowest  cost  of  living 
among  major  markets.  5  years  of  report¬ 
ing  and  or  editing  experience  is  desired, 
but  most  of  all  we’re  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  exceptional  skills,  and  person 
who  has  imaginative  ideas  and  knows 
how  to  develop  them  into  stories,  some¬ 
one  who  can  lead  reporters  and  edit 
aggressively,  and  someone  who  can  run 
the  city  desk  with  little  or  no  supervi¬ 
sion.  The  job  will  involve  some  or  all 
night  work.  Send  a  resume,  clips,  1  page 
autobiography  to:  William  K.  Warren, 
Managing  Editor,  Roanoke  Times  and 
World  News,  PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke, 
VA  24010.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Concord,  NH,  Monitor  seeks  editor  to 
help  coordinate  efforts  of  talented 
15-writer  staff.  Organizational,  layout 
and  copy  editing  skills  stressed.  Three 
years  reporting  experience  required. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  John  Fensterwald,  Managing 
Editor  Concord  Monitor,  3  N.  State  St., 
Concord,  NH  03301. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR  The 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald 
is  looking  for  an  assistant  features 
editor/lifestyle  to  supervise  the  staff  of 
this  all-day  paper  with  a  circulation 
close  to  200,000.  Duties  include 
generating  story  ideas,  making  assign¬ 
ments,  planning,  copy  editing  and  writ¬ 
ing  headlines.  Candidates  should  have 
some  management  experience.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  samples 
of  your  work  to  Karla  Garrett  Milton, 
Executive  Features  Editor,  Dayton  Daily 
News  and  Journal  Herald,  45  South 
Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH  45402. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER:  we’re  looking 
for  an  aggressive,  thorough  reporter  who 
will  help  expand  coverage  of  business 
issues  at  a  growing  northern  New 
England  statewide  daily.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Box  1744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  DESK  Do  you  believe  a  daily  news 
budget  is  a  work  of  art?  Are  you  relent¬ 
less  in  anticipating  and  chasing  the 
news?  Can  you  assign  and  edit  stories 
well  enough  to  earn  the  admiration  of  a 
talented  staff?  Good.  You’re  the  one  we 
want.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Phil  Gruis,  Deputy  Managing  Editor, 
The  Spokesman  Review  and  Spokane 
Chronicle,  PO  2160,  Spokane,  WA 
99210. _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  metropolitan 
daily  seeks  a  city  editor.  Must  have 
previous  city  desk  experience  in  a 
metropolitan  market.  Minority  and 
female  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  resumes  to  Box  1747, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  on  medium  sized 
PM  7  day  in  Zone  5.  We're  successfully 
battling  tough  competition  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  We  need  a  clear  headed  quick- 
study  with  experience  who  wants  to 
learn  and  take  responsibity.  Will  rotate 
on  wire,  local,  business,  Sunday  copy/ 
layout  and  work  with  excellent  graphic/ 
photo  department.  Box  1750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS  NEEDED  who  can  aggres¬ 
sively  and  accuratley  cover  business 
and  general  assignment  beats  for  two 
paper  7  day  operation  reaching  60,000 
subscribers  in  hotly  competitive  metro¬ 
politan  market.  If  you’re  good  and  want 
a  challenge,  send  resume/clips  to  Russ 
Scott,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Dispatch,  1720  Fifth  Ave.,  Moline  IL 
61265. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  copy  editor  with 
exceptional  skills  for  the  night  desk  of 
our  125,000  circulation  newspaper  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  area.  We  want 
a  demanding  editor  who  cares  about 
accuracy,  clarity  and  thoroughness. 
Send  a  resume,  clips  or  tearsheets  and 
a  1  page  autobiography  to  William  K. 
Warren,  Managing  Editor,  Roanoke 
Times  &  World  News,  PO  Box  2491, 
Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Our  view:  maxi¬ 
mum  individual  liberty,  limited  govern¬ 
ment,  free  enterprise,  need  for  strong 
national  defense  in  face  of  very  real 
Soviet  threat.  Send  resume  to  Editorial 
Page  Editor,  Gazette  Telegraph,  Box 
1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 


EDITOR  PROGRESSIVE  Zone  2  weekly 
group  seeking  an  editor  for  100  year  old 
flagship  paper.  Manage  a  staff  of  18. 
Candidate  should  have  excellent  editing 
and  layout  skills,  superb  news  judg¬ 
ment,  must  motivate  and  reward  staf¬ 
fers.  Community  involvement  a  must!  If 
local  journalism  is  your  life,  we  want 
you.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
join  a  progressive,  growing  company  in 
a  top  position.  Write  to  us  explaining 
why  you  are  the  right  person.  Box  1724, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter 
needed  at  the  farmer-hub  in  Millersburg 
Ohio.  Entry  level  position.  You’ll  learn  it 
all  at  this  fine  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
heart  Ohio’s  Amish  country.  Wirte  to 
Ken  Blum,  Manager,  Weekly  Division, 
The  Daily  Record,  409  North  Main  St., 
Orrville,  OH  44667. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040- 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805) 
687-600(3  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required.) 


GROW  IN  THE  SUN 
Aggressive  dailies  want  a  copy  editor 
with  strong  layout  interest  and  potential 
plus  a  desire  to  grow.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringes.  Contact  Baxter  Omohun- 
dro,  Ledger-Enquirer,  Box  711,  Colum¬ 
bus,  GA  31994. 


HEALTH  WRITERS 

Millionaire  a  new  national  magazine 
needs  freelance  writers  to  contribute 
articles  on  health  and  fitness.  Experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Millionaire,  PO  Box  2903, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33402. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  6  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  as  part  of  Sanga¬ 
mon  State  University’s  one-year  MA 
Public  Affairs  Reporting  program.  Prog¬ 
ram  has  an  81  percent  placement 
record.  Tuition  waivers  and  $2,640 
stipends  during  internship  Applica¬ 
tions  due  by  April  1.  Contact  Bill  Miller, 
PAC  429a,  SSU,  Springfield,  IL 
62794-9243.  (217)  786-6535. 


HELP  WANTED 


COPY  EDITOR—  LAYOUT  PERSON  We 
need  a  copy  editor  with  solid  skills  and 
someone  with  contemporary  layout 
design  experience  and  an  undestanding 
of  the  use  of  graphics  who  can  design 
crisp,  lively  and  attractive  news  and 
feature  pages.  Send  samples  to:  Sandra 
Thompson,  Managing  Editor,  Las  Vegas 
Sun,  121  S.  Highland,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89106. 


EDITOR-  Prize  winning  upstate  New 
York  PM  seeks  bright  aggressive  editor 
tor  copy,  layout  to  help  direct  local 
desk.  Nice  living  environment  near 
capital  and  resort  areas.  Resume  and 
clips,  Mai  Provost,  The  Recorder,  1 
Venner  Rd.,  Amsterdam,  NY  12010. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  for  a  twice  weekly 
North  Georgia  community  newspaper 
with  daily  potential.  Modern  offices  no 
production  responsibility.  One  hour 
from  Atlanta.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  1686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  EDITOR  The  Bradenton 
Herald  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  is 
looking  for  a  person  who  can  translate 
our  lifestyle,  the  agony  and  the  ecta- 
sies,  into  good,  readable  stories  and 
well  designed  sections.  This  idea 
person  will  supervise  7  people.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Write  to  The  Bradenton 
Herald,  102  Manatee  Ave,  Attention 
Personnel,  Bradenton,  FL  33505.  A 
Knight-Ridder  Newspaper. 

EOE  MFHV 


FEATURE  WRITER 

If  you’re  a  polished  feature  writer  with  a 
flair  for  off  beat  stories,  we’d  like  to  talk 
with  you.  We’re  looking  for  someone 
with  these  qualites  as  well  as  energy, 
self  motivation  and  at  least  3  years  of 
feature  writing  experience.  Our 
125,000  circulation  newspaper  is  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  area  with  low 
cost  of  living  and  a  moderate  climate. 
Send  a  resume,  clips  1  page  autobio¬ 
graphy  to  William  K.  Warren,  Managing 
Editor,  Roanoke  Times  &  World  News, 
PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  and  photogra¬ 
phers  in  every  state.  Articles  on  the 
alcohol  beverage  industry  for  trade 
newspaper.  Resume,  clips  to  Jean 
Marie  McKowen,  Box  283,  Wayne,  NJ 
07470. 


Editorial  Page  Editors 
Women  Sports  Writers 
Top  Copy  Editors 

JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  fo 
the  above  positions.  The  editorial  page 
editor  position  is  on  the  West  Coast.  We 
are  also  seeking  women  sports  writers 
for  position  available  on  the  East  Coast. 
If  you’re  interested  in  these  jobs,  please 
send  your  resume  to  JOB  BANK,  2615 
River  Rd.,  Suite  7  ,  Cinnaminson,  NJ 
08077.  Or  call  Director,  Debra  Bissin- 
ger  (609)  786-1910.  There  are  no 
referral  fees  for  the  above  position. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
THE  CHARLESTON  GAZETTE  seeks 
person  to  manage  sports  department, 
not  cover  big  game.  Should  be  strong  on 
planning,  layout,  motivation,  and 
believer  that  in  principle  sports  is  news. 
Staff  of  six.  Seven-day  publication. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Write 
Don  Marsh,  Gazette,  Box  2993,  Char- 
I  leston,  WV  25330. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  quality  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  2  needs  a  creative 
editor  and  writer.  We  are  strong  in  local 
comment,  but  you  will  also  be  writing 
on  subjects  from  Washington  to 
Warsaw,  Send  letter  outlining  your 
interests  and  strengths,  a  resume  and 
clips.  Box  1726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  EDITOR  for  a  “growing  fast" 
Chicago  suburban  daily.  Need  someone 
who  can  work  with  copy  and  people. 
Lead  and  teach.  Daily  emphasizes 
community  news  but  with  full  line  of 
news  and  features.  We’re  good  but  want 
to  get  better.  Position  requires  strong 
people  skills.  Tell  us  how  you  do  it. 
State  salary  needs.  The  Daily  South- 
town,  a  Pulitizer  Community  newspap¬ 
er,  5959  South  Harlem,  Chicago,  IL 
60638. 


JEWISH  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in 
Washington,  D.C.  seeks  energetic, 
experience  editor  to  lead  talented  team 
of  writers.  Must  have  solid  journalism 
and  management  skills,  ability  to  over¬ 
see  layout  and  design,  news  judgment, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  American 
Jewish  community,  Israel  and  national 
politics.  Send  resume,  references  and 
clips  to  Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  75,000  circu¬ 
lation  Waterbury  Sunday  Republican. 
Strong  editing  and  layout  skills 
required.  Must  have  familiarity  with 
entire  Sunday  package.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits.  Send  responses  to 
Personnel  Manager,  PO  Box  2090, 
Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


MID-SIZE  Zone  3  PM  has  immediate 
openings  for  experienced  general 
assignment  reporters.  Award  winning 
paper:  nice  place  to  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MILLIONAIRE  EDITORS 
Millionaire  a  new  national  magazine  has 
staff  openings  for  an  associate  editor 
and  copy  editor.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  candidates  in  the  south  Florida 
area.  Experience  required.  Send 
resume  to  Millionaire.  PO  Box  2903, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33402. 


NEWS  AND  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award 
winning  north  central  South  Dakota 
weekly  located  at  beautiful  outdoor 
recreation  area.  Photography  a  must. 
Call  Larry  Atkinson  ,  Mobridge  Tribune, 
(605)  845-3646  or  send  resume  and 
clips  to  1 1 1  Third  Street  West, 
Mobridge,  SD  57601. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  6,000  six-day  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  7.  VDT,  AP  fast  wire, 
laser  printer.  Experience  a  plus.  Send 
full  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR  for  a 
major  metropolitan  daily.  Photographic, 
picture  editing  and  photo  assignment 
experience  preferred.  Photo  depart¬ 
ment’s  number  two  position.  Strong 
people  and  management  skills  that 
enable  one  to  work  effectively  with 
photographers,  reporters  and  other 
editors  required.  Seeking  mature, 
dependable,  organized  and  hardworking 
candidates.  Apply  in  writing  only  to: 
Judith  Calson,  Director  of  Photography, 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  PO  Box 
!  72^0.  San  Francisco,  CA  94120. 


A  News  center  in  its  own  right... the 
Classified  Pages  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  where  thousands  of 
newspaper  people  get  together  every 
week! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  7,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  quality  32,000 
PM  daily  in  university  community.  Our 
former  editor  was  promoted,  and  we  are 
looking  for  a  shirt-sleeve  editor  who 
enjoys  working  with  an  eager  staff. 
Strong  editing  and  layout  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  to  Lawson  Marshall,  The 
Daily  Progress,  PO  Box  9030,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  VA  22906. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 
The  Orange  County  Register 
We  are  searching  for  a  picture  editor 
with  proven  experience.  Someone  who 
has  excellent  editing,  supervisory  and 
organizational  skills.  The  person  should 
have  had  shooting  experience  and  be 
able  to  earn  the  respect  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  photo  staff.  We  encour¬ 
age  women  and  minorities  to  apply. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  portfolio 
to  Mike  Whitehead,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Orange  County  Register, 
625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
92701. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  The  NCAA  is 
accepting  applications  for  a  publica¬ 
tions  editor  position.  3  years  profession¬ 
al  editing  experience  required.  Experi¬ 
ence  editing  different  types  of  publica¬ 
tions  preferred.  Candidate  should  have 
sports  knowledge  and  be  adaptable  to 
desk-bound  environment. 
Salary-$18,000  to  $20,000.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Wallace  Renfro,  NCAA,  PO  Box 
1906,  Mission,  KS  66201,  no  later 
than  March  2. 


REPORTER 

Needed  for  an  upstate  South  Carolina 
semi-weekly,  currently  a  national  blue 
ribbon  newspaper.  Applications  invited 
from  EXPERIENCED  reporters  ready  to 
start  up  the  ladder  to  editor  of  this 
award  winning  newspaper.  Give 
complete  information  as  to  experience, 
education  and  salary  expected.  Top 
entry  level  reporters  also  invited  to 
apply.  Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Leading  national  business 
magazine  (850,000  ABC 
circ.)  needs  skillful  journal¬ 
ist  and  strong  operations 
manager  for  NO.  2  position. 
Excellent  opportunity  for 
future  advancement  for 
person  who  demonstrates 
high-level  abilities  in  guid¬ 
ing  creation  of  articles,  edit¬ 
ing  them,  and  directing  and 
motivating  talented  15 
person  staff. 

Monthly  magazine  recently 
redesigned,  upgraded  in 
content  and  focused  on 
useful  information  for 
owners  and  managers  of 
small  and  medium-size 
businesses. 

Competitive  salary  and  excel- 
lent  benefits.  Reply  to 
Nation’s  Business. 

Personnel  Department 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1615  H  Street,  NW 
U.S.  Citizenship  Required 
EOE 

(The  U.S.  Chamber  is  not  a 
government  agency.) 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  for  weekly  Connecticut 
legal  newspaper,  part  of  national  chain. 
Wide  variety  of  news  and  features, 
including  legal  trends,  law  firm  news, 
legislative  issues,  trials.  Creative,  high¬ 
ly  talented  staff.  Strong  writing  style,  2 
plus  years  reporting  experience  and  law 
degee  a  must.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to:  Senior  Editor,  Connecticut  Law 
Tribune,  Stamford  Landing,  62  South- 
field  Ave.,  Stamford,  CT  06902. 


REPORTER 

Small  Texas  daily  seeks  reporter  who 
wants  to  prove  talent  and  then  advance. 
Show  us  you’re  a  quality  producer  and 
we  will  see  that  you  advance.  Bright 
recent  graduates  will  be  considered. 
Call  Darrell  Berkheimer,  Managing 
Editor,  Big  Spring  Herald,  (915) 
263-7331. 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  daily  (circulation  8,000)  will  cover 
beats  and  write  features.  Entry  level  will 
be  considered.  Send  clips,  resume  to 
Box  1551,  Bay  City,  TX  77414. 


REPORTER  FOR  The  nations  second 
largest  Anglo-Jewish  newspaper.  The 
Detroit  Jewish  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  reporter  for  its  award 
winning  editorial  staff.  Candidate  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  Jewish  affairs  and 
the  ability  to  cover  local  events  and 
feature  assignments.  Desk  and  CRT 
experience  helpful.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  clippings  to 
Alan  Hitsky,  The  Detroit  Jewish  News, 
20300  Civic  Center  Dr.,  Suite  240, 
Southfield,  Ml  48076. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily  with  a 
circulation  of  85,000  seeks  art  critic  to 
join  10-member  feature  staff.  Success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  have  several  years 
experience  covering  the  arts  including 
plays,  art  exhibit  and  classical  music. 
Solid  reporting  skills  a  must.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience,  up  to 
about  $600.00  per  week.  Send  resume 
and  sample  clips  to  Kathryn  Frank, 
Accent  Editor,  Bakersfield  Californian, 
PO  Bin  440,  Bakersfield,  CA  93302. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST,  desk  chief, 
reporter.  We’re  beefing  up  sports 
section.  Phoenix  area  AM  daily,  60,000 
and  growing.  Arizona  State  Pac-10, 
NBA,  Spring  training.  Send  resume, 
work  samples,  references  to  Dave 
Lumia,  Tribune  Newspapers,  120  West 
First  Ave.,  Mesa,  AZ  85202. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  125,000  all 
day  paper  who  can  evaluate  stories  of 
proper  play;  edit  to  meet  tough  stan¬ 
dards  of  clarity,  conciseness  and 
completness;  produce  lively  layouts 
with  up  to  the  minute  updating.  College 
degree  preferred;  2  years  sports  writing 
and  or  sports  desk  experience.  Send 
resume,  2  page  autobiography,  work 
samples  to  Bill  Bern,  Sports  Editor, & 
Ronake  Times  &  World-News,  Box 
2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


THE  TRIBUNE,  San  Diego’s  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  newspaper,  seeks  an 
experienced  visual  arts  writer,  preferab¬ 
ly  with  art  history  education,  to  cover 
growing  arts  community  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  news  city.  Must  have  solid  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  visual  arts  reviewing  and  in 
reporting.  Please  send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Barbara  Herrara,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego,  CA  92112. 

"TOP  GUN"  Experienced  news  reporter 
to  handle  tough  assignments  on  our 
16,000  pm  7  day  paper  in  Southwest 
Louisiana.  Minimum  3  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience  required. 
$15-$20,000  to  start.  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  1270,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70561. 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST  needed  to  do 
weekly  sports  column  on  freelance  basis 
for  central  Massachusetts  weekly.  Box 
1723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  GET  THE  JOB  YOU 
WANT!  Get  the  Facts.  Free  Valuable 
Report.  Northwest  Marketing,  Box 
3658-J,  Lacey,  WA  98503. 


WIRE/NEWS  EDITOR.  Zone  4.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  experience  a  must. 
Supervise/motivate  Copy  Desk  Person¬ 
nel.  Duties  include  but  not  limited  to: 
layouts,  wire  editing,  critiquing,  &  sche¬ 
duling.  Should  possess  ability  to  write 
great  headlines.  Box  1688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Zone  5  100,000  PM  daily  (155,000 
Sunday)  seeks  copy  editors  for  its  10- 
number  universal  desk.  Mandatory 
tryout.  Send  resume  to  W.J.  Kennedy, 
News  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501-0780. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


FREELANCE 


PHOTOJOURNALISTS.  Free-lancers 
assigned  to  write  and  photograph  plant 
profiles  for  trade  publication--in 
Midwest  and  Southeast  USA.  Pay  on 
acceptance  $300.00  per  article  (up  to 
2,500  words)  plus  $10.00  per  photo 
and  expenses.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  1753. 


LIBRARY 


CHIEF  LIBRARIAN 

Hands-on  administrator  for  extensive, 
much-used  clipping  files.  Staff  of  4. 
Salary,  $20,000  range.  Write  Jim 
Kevlin,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Watertown  Times,  Watertown,  NY 
13601,  or  call  (315)  782-1000  week¬ 
days,  1:30-2:3(3  p.m. 


LIBRARY  ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Seattle  Times,  Washington’s  largest 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  assistant 
library  manager.  Collections  include 
books,  serials,  clippings,  microfiche, 
roll  film,  vertical  file  and  photographs. 
The  Times  full-text  database  is  avail¬ 
able  on  DataTimes.  Other  online 
services  include  Dialog,  Nexis  and  Vu/ 
Text.  Qualifications  of  the  position 
include:*  3-5  years  reference  experi¬ 
ence  (includi  g  traditional  and  elec¬ 
tronic  sources)*  Minimum  of  2. years 
library  supervisory  experience.*  Ability 
to  train  and  motivate  staff  including 
research  specialist  and  reference 
staff.*  Function  well  in  a  high-pressure 
work  environment  and  stays  abreast  of 
latest  advances  in  field.*  Imaginative 
and  flexible;  able  to  fully  participate  in 
recomendations  and  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  broad  range  of  services  for  our 
newsroom  staff.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  R.C.  FOLLETT,  THE  SEATTLE 
TIMES,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111.  please,  no  phone  calls.  All 
inquiries  will  recieve  a  response. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
We  need  an  assistant  for  the  mailroom 
manager  of  this  medium-size  morning 
daily/Sunday  newspaper  in  one  of  the 
most  desirable  living  locations.  North¬ 
ern  California. 

We  have  a  brand  new  facility  with  state- 
of-the-art  Ferag  mailroom  packaging 
and  inserting  equipment.  The  person 
we  are  looking  for  will  be  a  strong  line 
foreman  who  has  the  ability  to  assist  the 
large,  sophisticated  mailroom 
operation. 

All  replies  strictly  confidential.  Please 
send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Box 
1733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  printing  opera¬ 
tion  needed  for  East  Coast  daily  and 
weeklies.  Must  have  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  press  and  plate 
making  operation.  Will  be  responsible 
for  all  day-to-day  press  room  opera¬ 
tions,  plus  have  input  on  long-term 
planning.  We’re  a  growing  company  in  a 
great  place  to  raise  a  family.  Send 
resume,  letter  stating  what  you  can  do, 
to  James  M.  Bartee,  Publisher,  Ocean 
County  Observer,  8  Robbins  St.,  Toms 
River,  NJ.  08753. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER  for  a 
progressive  15,000  circulation  daily  in 
scenic  western  Massachusetts.  We 
need  a  team  player  with  excellent  orga¬ 
nizational  and  people  skills  to  manage 
our  composing  room.  Come  and  enjoy 
the  quality  of  life  that  can  only  be  found 
in  a  small  but  beautiful  New  England 
town.  Send  resume  or  contact  Doug 
Hillman,  Director  of  Operations,  The 
Recorder,  14  Hope  Street,  Greenfield, 
MA  01301.  (413)  772-0261. 


QUALITY  ASSURANCE  MANAGER 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company,  a  leading  newspaper  in  the 
upper  mid  west,  has  a  unique  opportun¬ 
ity  for  an  experienced  Quality  Assurance 
Manager  to  be  a  part  of  our  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Our  company  is  committed 
to  printing  a  top  quality  newspaper  in 
our  new,  state-of-the-art  production 
facility. 

This  person  will  be  responsible  for 
recomending,  formulating  and  manag¬ 
ing  programs  and  standards  to  assure 
exceptional  print  quality.  This  will 
include  establishing  written  specifica¬ 
tions,  standard  operating  procedures 
and  a  testing  and  evaluation  program 
for  materials  and  the  printing  process. 
In  addition  this  person  will  issue  reports 
to  communicate  the  findings  of  these 
tests  and  evaluations  to  the  appropriate 
individuals,  and  recomending  the 
corrective  action  needed  when 
necessary. 

The  position  requires:  3-5  years  in 
newspaper  or  commercial  printing 
industries  and  experience  with  print 
manufacturing;  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  ability  to  work  effectively 
with  a  variety  of  people;  ability  to  make 
presentations  and  train  others  on  qual¬ 
ity  practices  and  procedures;  and  excel¬ 
lent  organizational  and  planning  skills. 
Prefer:  college  degree  in  math,  busi¬ 
ness,  engineering  or  related  field  and 
experience  in  establishing  quality 
assurance  program  at  other  newspaper 
or  commercial  printers. 

If  interested,  send  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to: 

Cathy  Veidel 
Human  Resources  Dept. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co 
425  Portland  Ave.,  S. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55415. 

Affirmative  Action  Employer 


THE  WATERTOWN  Daily  Times,  a 
42,000  circulation,  7  day  newspaper, 
located  in  northern  New  'York  near  the 
beautiful  1,000  islands  is  seeking  a 
qualified  production  director  who  will 
have  full  charge  of  pressroom,  pre¬ 
press,  composing  room  and  mailroom. 
New  7  unit  M. A. N. -Roland  double 
width  press  installed  in  9/86.  Help  us 
plan  new  mailroom  during  1987.  Send 
detailed  resume  including  salary 
requirements.  All  inquiries  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Reply  to  Kenneth  A.  Hollo¬ 
way,  General  Manager,  Johnson  News¬ 
paper  Corporation,  260  Washington 
St.,  Watertown,  NY  13601.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 


RESEARCH 


MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER 
This  major  western  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  person  to  manage 
our  marketing  services  department. 
You'll  direct  the  development  and 
analysis  of  market  data  to  support  our 
competitive  sales  in  marketing  efforts. 
You'll  coordinate  the  development  of 
data  basis  on  the  marketing  activities  of 
major  advertisers  and  competing 
media,  track  market  trends  and  help 
establish  marketing  strategies  and 
goals.  To  qualify,  you  must  have  a 
degree  in  marketing  and  a  minimum  of 
5  years  experience  in  research  or  mark¬ 
eting.  In  addition  an  exciting  and  chal¬ 
lenging  work  environment,  we  will  offer  a 
highly  competitive  salary  and  benefit 
package,  along  with  excellent  growth 
opportunities.  Please  submit  resume 
and  confidential  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Southern  California  100,000  plus 
circulation  daily.  Versed  in  all  facets  of 
media  research  and  its  use.  Rush 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to- 
people  meeting  place! 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR/MARKETING  Director 
Experienced  writer.  Responsibilities: 
media  contacts;  production  of  newslet¬ 
ter,  museum  and  tour  brochures,  direct 
mail  packet;  marketing  of  tours.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  architecture/museums  a  plus. 
Resumes  to:  PR,  Chicago  Architecture 
Foundation,  1800  S.  Praire,  Chicago, 
IL  60616. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Representative, 
national  headquarters,  veterans  organi¬ 
zation.  Diverse  opportunity.  Writing, 
editing,  photography,  public  speaking, 
speech  writing,  audiovisual  production 
among  responsibilities.  Membership 
eligibility  desirable.  Resumes  to  Public 
Relations  Director,  PO  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Midwestern  80,000  circulation  AM/PM/ 
Sunday  in  growing  market  with  high 
quality  of  life  seeks  bright,  energetic 
person  to  develop  product  promotion  in 
all  media  for  circulation,  editorial  and 
advertising  departments,  as  well  as 
community  relations  and  public  service 
programs.  Ability  to  create  advertising 
sales  tools  and  presentations  a  plus. 
High  quality  copy  skills  and  the  ability 
to  conceptualize  as  well  as  execute,  are 
a  must.  Ideal  candidate  has  several 
years  promotion  experience.  Please 
submit  resume  and  salary  expectations 
by  February  28  to  Personnel  Manager, 
Journal-Star  Printing  Co.,  926  P  St., 
Lincoln,  NE  68508. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALES  MANAGER 
Mid  sized  Zone  2  daily  Sunday  seeks  an 
aggressive  marketing  oriented  manager 
to  challenge  and  lead  experienced  local 
sales  staff  of  15  to  reach  the  potential. 
Must  demonstrate  leadership  abilities 
and  possess  excellent  human  relation¬ 
ship  skills.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be 
strong  in  ideas,  planning  and  follow- 
through  and  a  major  contributor  to  our 
sales  management  team.  Live  in  a  clean 
and  progressive  community  and  enjoy 
an  excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1683,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL  retail  display  ad  sales¬ 
person  needed  to  work  in  western 
Chicago  suburbs  tor  growing  newspaper 
group.  If  you  are  energetic,  enthusiastic 
with  new  ideas  and  a  proven  track 
record  in  newspaper  sales,  we  offer  a 
good  base  salary  plus  commission  and  a 
company  car.  Send  resume,  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to  Examiner  Publi¬ 
cations,  PO  Box  266,  Winfield,  IL 
60190. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR 
...15  years  financial  experience... Last 
5  years  at  200,000-1-  newspaper. 
Initiated  extensive  improvements  thru 
creative  system  changes  and  revised 
workflow  organization  and 
control. ..Expertise  in  Budgeting/ 
Planning. ..Responsible  for  Internal 
Auditing/Billing/Credit/Collections/ 
Personnel.  Have  coordinated  develop¬ 
ment  of  major  Advertising/Financial/ 
Cost  systems.  Call  Mike  Reibling  at 
(817)  249-2434.. 


NEED  A  GENERAL  MANAGER  WHO 
MANAGES?  A  leader  with  an  insatiable 
desire  to  succeed?  I've  13-1-  years 
experience  with  weekly  groups.  Proven 
track  record  of  building  ad  sales  (my 
forte)  and  training/motivating  staff. 
Broad  background  in  most  phases  of 
newspaper  publishing,  including  offset 
printing  sales.  Effective  communicator/ 
innovator.  Good  planner  follow-through. 
Problem  solver.  Seeking  career  commit¬ 
ment  in  Zones  2,  3,  1.  Box  1703, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  daily  TMC  and  weekly... 
Excellent  management  and  people 
skills...  Seek  #1  or  #2  position.:.  Also 
excellent  references...  Zone  9,  8,  6. 
But  would  consider  other  zones.  Avail¬ 
able  aher  Feb.  1,  1987. 

(702)  873-3936  Dale  Musick. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  14  year 
sales/management  background  involv¬ 
ing  major  metro  dailies,  smaller  dailies, 
weeklies  and  a  shopper  seeks  a  Retail  or 
Classified  Manager  position  with 
40,000-circulation  or  larger  daily  or  Ad 
Director  position  with  25,000-circula¬ 
tion  or  larger  group-owned  daily  in 
zones  7,  8,  9.  Ken  Stuart,  (916) 
583-1115. 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  daily  newspaper.  Photo, 
Graphic  skills.  Work  is  currently 
published  in  a  southern  Michigan  daily. 
For  resume  and  samples  write  Box 
1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
2  1/2  years  as  director  10  years  addi¬ 
tional  experience  in  distribution  and 
sales,  ABC  audits  TMC,  shopper  CIS, 
looking  for  position  at  mid  size  daily  in 
Fla.  Already  in  Fla.  Box  1754,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  B.S.  Business 
Administration.  Solid  circulation  exper¬ 
ience  in  sales,  leadership  and  training. 
Seeking  position  with  advancement 
opportunities.  Contact  Marvin  Clapp 

(206)  695-5989. _ 

PROFESSIONAL,  seasoned,  energetic 
circulator  seeking  challenge.  PO  Box 
4231,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR,  Major  metro, 
36,  family  man,  14  years  experience, 
seeks  new  position,  steady  record  of 
advancement.  Box  1727,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  writer  seeking 
new  challenges.  7  years  experience 
covering  preps,  college  and  pros.  Strong 
column  and  feature  writer.  All  Zones. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  C.  Carl¬ 
son,  13814  NE  11th,  #L-9,  Bellevue, 
WA  98005.  (206)  643-0784. 


DEFENSE  ORIENTED  news  bureau  will 
provide  Washington  congressional 
coverage  for  your  publication.  Fee 
contingent  on  coverage  desired.  Write 
Capitol  Hill  Defense  Digest,  PO  Box 
44801,  Washington,  DC  20026-4801 
or  call  (202)  387-6704. 


DO  YOU  NEED  baseball  spring  training 
stories?  I  can  help.  Florida  journalist, 
based  in  Tampa,  can  cover  Grapefruit 
League  games  and  do  features.  Call  Jim 
Jenks  at  (813)  831-4645  or  (813) 
272-7852. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  daily  newspaper.  Photo, 
Graphic  skills.  Work  is  currently 
published  in  a  southern  Michigan  daily. 
For  resume  and  samples  write  Box 
1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WRITER  covers  baseball  in 
spring,  misses  it  in  summer.  Eager  to 
tackle  full-time  coverage  of  your  major 
league  team.  lO-year  veteran,  happy  to 
relocate.  Box  1716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOUSTON  BASED  versatile  reporter/ 
writer  wants  free-lance  assignments  for 
trade,  general  interest  publications. 
Eugene  Sills,  230  W.  Alabama,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX  77006.  (713)  528-5601. 


NATIONAL  AWARD  WINNING  EDITOR 
I  revitalized  a  bland  suburban  weekly 
and  gave  it  a  hard-hitting  news  format 
that  won  over  a  dozen  awards  in  '86 
including  First  Prize  General  Reporting 
and  First  Prize  Spot  News  from  the 
National  Newspaper  Association.  Seek¬ 
ing  a  new  challenge  with  a  major  weekly 
or  daily.  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTER.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  news,  feature,  editorial  and 
column  writer  ability.  (804)  797-3604, 
(804)  288-2434. 


NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  position  on 
100,000-plus  daily.  Top  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  supervisory  skills.  10  years 
experience.  Responsible  for  20-30 
pages  nightly,  page  1  and  12-person 
desk.  Box  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWS  POST  sought  by  award¬ 
winning  20  plus  years  experience 
editor-writer.  Box  1728,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


JERUSALEM-BASED  CORR. 
Uniquely  talented  journalist  and  photo¬ 
grapher  with  Middle  East  experience. 
Box  1755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  MAJOR,  21,  seeks 
Summer  work.  Zones  1-7,  Business 
Department.  Will  work  cheaply  for 
experience.  Reply  PO  Box  954,  J- 
Chronicle,  560(3  Baum  Blvd.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  PA  15206. 


REPORTER  WITH  financial  experience 
seeks  similar  or  general  assignment 
spot  on  daily  in  Zone  2.  Box  1700, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PROFESSIONAL  with  rich, 
deep  background  in  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  seeks  position  of  editor  at  a 
community  newspaper  in  Zones  9  or  8. 
Will  also  consider  positions  of  managing 
editor  and  editorial  page  editor.  Box 
1706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  seeks  editor 
position  Gulf  Coast,  Central  America  or 
Caribbean.  25  years  experience.  News, 
features,  skilled  photographer.  Energe¬ 
tic  enthusiastic.  PO  Box  5435,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FL  32314.  (904)  877-9851. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST  with  15  years 
experience  (2,000  columns).  1985 
State  Sportswriter  of  the  Year,  25 
national  and  state  writing  awards. 
National  reputation.  Looking  for  new 
challenge  on  progressive  sports  page. 
Location  is  no  problem.  Let  me  spice  up 
your  sports  page.  For  resume,  clips  Box 
1752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  job  with 
metropolitan  daily.  Eight-year  veteran 
experienced  and  efficient  in  pagination. 
Prefers  job  in  Zones  1,  2,  3  or  9. 
Contact  Mike  Weaver  at  (509) 
735-3167. 


SPORTS  VETERAN 

Zones  3-4  preferred.  Laid  off  after  13 
plus  years  as  successful  P.M.  sports 
editor.  Wants  work  for  sports  field.  Good 
clips  and  references.  No  photography. 
Dan  Richards  (704)  256-7796  or  leave 
message,  (704)  256-5063. 


SUCCESSFUL  12-year  veteran  editor  of 
top-notch  metro  seeks  management 
position  with  mid-size  daily.  Have 
supervised  production  and  news¬ 
gathering  staffs  for  8  years.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Available  in  January.  Box 
1705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR-13  years 
newspaper,  3  years  commercial.  Quality 
minded.  Just  laid  off.  Need  work!  Will 
relocate.  (303)  936-7262. 


/ 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Writing  coach:  newspapers  shouid  drop  their  writing  formuias 


By  Richard  Anderson 

The  trouble  with  most  newspapers 
is  that  they  are  dull. 

Not  in  the  sense  that  the  events  we 
cover  aren’t  interesting  —  the  world 
is  continually  throwing  up  material 
that  humbles  any  single  writer’s 
imagination  —  but  in  the  ways  we  tell 
our  stories. 

Our  narrative  techniques  are  so  few 
and  so  limited  they  make  our  stories 
predictable. 

The  effect  is  not  much  different 
from  reading  an  old  western, 
romance,  or  mystery.  We  find 
ourselves  dropping  off  early  in  search 
of  something  that  will  hold  our  inter¬ 
est  a  little  longer. 

I  know  some  reporters  who  drop  off 
at  the  same  point  in  their  own  stories. 
Once  they’ve  gotten  the  who,  what, 
why,  when,  and  where  down,  they 
just  go  through  the  motions  for  how 
ever  many  inches  are  required.  A 
week  later,  they’ve  forgotten  all 
about  what  they  wrote.  So  have  their 
readers. 

Things  aren’t  going  to  get  much 
better  if  our  journalism  schools  have 
anything  to  say  about  it.  From  the  day 
they  enter  their  first  class,  today’s 
journalism  students  are  made  to  feel 
as  though  their  individual  writing 
styles,  their  human  voices  on  paper, 
are  not  good  enough  and  must  be 
replaced  by  formulas  that  no  good 
writer  would  ever  consider  using. 

Can  you  imagine  Hemingway  or 
Steinbeck  or  Mark  Twain  — journal- 


(Anderson  recently  spent  a  year  as 
writing  coach  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch.  Prior  to  that  he  was  the 
James  Thurber  Writer-in-Residence  at 
Ohio  State  University.) 


ANNOUNCING 

1987  GERALD  LOEB  AWARDS 
for  distinguished  business  and 
financial  journalism. 

All  entries  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  February  13,  1987 
for  articles  published  in  1986. 
For  requirements, 
contact:  Rebecca  Novelli 
Gerald  Loeb  Awards 
UCLA  Graduate  School 
of  Management 
Room  4250  E 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 
(213)  825-3217  or  206-1877 


ists  all  —  sitting  down  to  figure  out 
whether  an  inverted  pyramid  or  an 
hourglass  structure  would  be  the  best 
formula  for  one  of  their  stories?  Good 
writers  let  their  stories  determine 
their  own  structures,  but  each  course 
brings  with  it  a  new  set  of  formulas. 


Students  quickly  learn  these  for¬ 
mulas  to  please  their  professors, 
which  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  there 
were  enough  formulas  to  cover  life  in 
all  its  multiplicity  and  variety. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  teachers 
who  try  to  broaden  their  students’ 
ideas  about  life  beyond  structure,  but 
they  are  so  few  in  number  the  stu¬ 
dents  don’t  really  trust  them. 

The  students  may  appreciate  the 
freedom  of  expression  these  teachers 
offer  but  they  know,  from  their  other 
classes,  that  this  is  not  the  way  it  is  in 
the  real  world  of  journalism.  Almost 
every  page  of  every  newspaper  they 
read  confirms  this.  Professor  So-and- 
So  may  be  fun  but  it’s  obvious  why 
he’s  in  the  classroom  and  not  on  the 
front  page. 

The  idea  that  formula  is  king  is  rein¬ 
forced  when  these  students  take  jobs 
at  newspapers.  Because  they  have 
been  to  journalism  school,  they  know 
exactly  how  to  respond;  learn  the 
ways  that  please  their  editors  the 
same  way  they  learned  to  please  their 
professors,  only  on  most  papers  there 
is  more  than  one  editor  for  each  story. 

Each  editor  has  his  own  list  of 
taboos,  which  the  reporter  tries  to 
learn  by  not  repeating  whatever  “mis¬ 
takes”  were  corrected  in  his  stories. 

The  corrections  are  not  always  con¬ 
sistent,  however,  so  the  reporter 
builds  a  list  of  no-nos  that  will  get  his 
story  through  the  editorial  gantlet 
unchanged. 

In  short,  he  begins  writing  on  egg¬ 
shells.  Instead  of  thinking,  “What 
have  I  got  to  do  to  tell  this  story  in  the 
best  way  it  can  be  told?”  the  reporter 
thinks,  “1  don’t  want  to  blow  it.” 

Now  if  this  were  a  problem  in  and  of 


itself,  newspapers  wouldn’t  be  so  bad 
off.  All  publishers  would  have  to  do  is 
loosen  up  the  gatekeepers’  hold. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  of  lim¬ 
ited  narrative  techniques  is  only  a 
reflection  of  something  else,  namely, 
a  kind  of  numbing  cultural  process 


that  is  undermining  our  human  spirit 
and  reducing  us  to  passive,  desensi¬ 
tized  machines,  what  Emerson  called 
Men  Non-Thinking. 

Nowhere  in  newspapers  is  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  dehumanization  more  evident 
than  in  the  detached,  objective  points 
of  view  from  which  reporters  are 
trained  to  cover  their  stories.  Not 
only  does  the  extreme  objectivity 
dehumanize  them,  it  dehumanizes 
their  writing  —  how  many  reporters 
can  you  identify  by  style  once  their 
stories  are  in  print?  —  and  it  dehu¬ 
manizes  their  readers.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

Last  fall,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  ran  a  multipart  series  on  prosti¬ 
tution.  The  stories  went  on  for  at  least 
five  days,  but  three  people  stuck  in 
my  memory:  a  man  who  had  AIDS 
but  thought  nothing  of  giving  it  to 
others,  a  girl  who  had  been  arrested 
100  times  before  her  18th  birthday, 
and  a  10-year-old  boy  who  gives  blow 
jobs  on  his  way  home  from  school. 

These  are  shocking  identities,  but 
that  was  all  the  reporter  told  us  about 
them. 

Whatever  happened  in  the  life  of 
the  man  who  had  AIDS  that  led  him  to 
spread  his  terrible  disease  without  a 
twinge  of  guilt? 

What  kind  of  family  does  a  girl  with 
100  arrests  before  she’s  18  come 
from? 

And  how  does  a  kid  in  the  third 
grade  even  hear  about  blow  jobs,  let 
alone  learn  how  to  give  one? 

We  never  knew,  and  the  reason  we 
never  knew  was  the  reporter  never 
saw  these  people  as  people.  He  saw 
them  as  problems  or  issues  to  be  dealt 
(Continued  on  pape  48) 


I  know  some  reporters  who  drop  off  at  the  same 
point  in  their  own  stories.  Once  they’ve  gotten  the 
who,  what,  why,  when,  and  where  down,  they  just  go 
through  the  motions  for  how  ever  many  inches  are 
required.  A  week  iater,  they’ve  forgotten  ail  about 
what  they  wrote.  So  have  their  readers. 
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Advancing  the  art  of  graphics^" 


Metro,  the  world’s  leading  supplier  of 
camera-ready  graphics  to  the  industry, 
announces  the  acquisition  of  SCW,  Inc. 
from  Scripps  Howard. 

This  natural  combination  will  benefit 
all  users  of  camera-ready  art  by  merging 
the  vision,  capabilities  and  resources  of 
the  two  organizations  into  a  single  source 
providing  a  complete  spectrum  of 
contemporary  graphics. 

The  Metro-SCW  combination  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  strategic  developments 
we  are  undertaking  to  better  serve  our 
growing  list  of  newspaper,  agency  and 
other  customers  worldwide.  New  prod¬ 
ucts,  a  broader  selection  of  art,  and  the 
application  of  state  of  the  art  computer 
graphics  technology  are  also  underway. 


These  changes  are  reflected  in  our  new 
name.  As  Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc., 
we  served  the  communications  industries 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

As  Metro  Creative  Graphics,  Inc., 
we  are  continuing  our  commitment  to 
provide  creative  solutions  to  the  graphics 
and  communications  requirements  of  the 
diverse  markets  we  serve. 


33  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10001 
1  (800)  223-1600 

In  New  York  and  Canada  (212)  947-5100 


METRO  &  SCW 
A  NATURAL  COMBINATION 
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WHO  PROVIDES  CLEARANCE 
TO  FLY  THIS  PLANE? 


Until  the  Pittsburgh  Press  stepped  in,  commer¬ 
cial  airline  pilots  could  take  control  of  a  plane  even 
when  their  health  might  put  them  and  their  pas¬ 
sengers  in  jeopardy. 

The  story  began  to  unfold  when  an  airline  pilot 
was  brought  to  a  Pittsburgh  hospital  emergency 
room  clinically  dead  from  a  cocaine  overdose 
and  then  checked  out  33  hours  later.  Doctors  and 
nurses  were  helpless  to  keep  him  from  flying. 

They  couldn’t  warn  air  safety  authorities  because 
of  laws  protecting  patient  confidentiality. 

Pittsburgh  Press  reporters  Andrew  Schneider 
and  Matthew  Brelis  decided  to  find  out  how  often 
this  kind  of  thing  happened.  They  uncovered  an 
outdated  FAA  medicd  review  system,  rendered 
ineffective  because  of  superfici^  examinations 
and  lack  of  drug  testing  in  the  bi-annual  physicals 
for  commercial  pilots. 

Using  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  they 
reviewed  thousands  of  medical  cases.  They  found 


that  the  FAAs  top  physician  had  granted 
hundreds  of  exemptions  to  pilots  previously 
declared  unfit  to  fly  because  of  serious  medical 
problems,  including  risks  of  heart  attacks  and 
diabetic  comas. 

Even  pilots  who  had  lost  their  driver’s  licenses 
for  driving  under  the  influence  were  still  flying. 

The  response  to  their  reporting  was  quick  and 
direct.  The  FAA,  the  Department  of  Tiansporta- 
tion.  Congress,  the  Air  Line  Pilots’  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  Association 
demanded  reforms. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  navigate  through  an  industry’s 
own  system  for  checking  itself.  But  because 
of  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  a  new  portrait  of  pilot 
fitness  emerged. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  NEWSPAPERS 

m  SEE  THE  BIG  PICTURE 


